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COLLEGIATE ARCHITECTURE, 
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Y E have grown. in modern times, to connect the words College or Collegiate with an 
/ educational purpose, but their ancient and true significance merely denotes a 
community or communal existence. In the old sense the ** Collegium ’’ was a 


corporation. civil or religious, and in mediwval times usually the latter. You will find the 
term still applied. especially in the Latin countries, to monasteries. but it signifies strictly 
speaking the community and not the buildings pertaining to it. In this country, however, we 
now apply the term to the definite habitation of a community, and, in nine cases out of ten. 
to an educational one. We still, however, have many old buildings, founded for religious 
or charitable purposes, and very frequently combining both those intentions, known as 
colleges. Our ancient almshouses are often so called, though they frequently bear a more 


appropriate name, which again has grown to have a modern significance foreign to its real 
one, that of hospitals. It will. I think. generally be found. that where an almshouse bears the 
name of college, it was originally the home of a religious society which either served also as 
a guest house or refuge for the destitute. or has been converted to that purpose. Its truer 
and more appropriate name is Hospital or Hospitium. which word has. of course, no real 
medical significance. In this Paper IT shall ask you to accept the word College in its ancient 
and more comprehensive sense. 

There is no architectural manifestation of English life more individual or more charac- 
teristically national than the form of building developed from the communal habitations of 
religious communities. and now associated chiefly with our old universities and publie schools, 
and in a minor degree only with charitable institutions. 
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The recognised components of the groups of buildings which form the typical English 
College are ever the same. The Chapel, the Dining Hall, the Masters’ Dwelling, and the 
dwellings of the inmates of various degrees, with the kitchen and other necessary offices, are 
the invariable constituents alike of the colleges at one of our old universities, the Inns ot 
Court or of Chancery, the old public schools, or the almshouses. The last are perhaps 
venerally unprovided with a library, while of the three first that is of course an invariable 
adjunct. 

Though the almshouses, under their varying titles, are homes for the aged, and destined 
as peaceful refuges for their declining years, while the colleges of our universities are homes 
for the young, and deyoted to their education and preparation for a future external life, th 
difference in inception and original constitution is smaller than at first appears, and the 
similarity in plan and distribution of parts is often very striking; and I propose to invite your 
attention, while dealing with the evolution of the English college, to some collateral examples 
of the almshouse or hospital. 

The educational college was, in England, like almost every ancient institution, of very 
gradual growth. The natural segregation in university towns of scholars in small communities, 
frequently determined by their place of origin, led to the appointment by each such com- 
munity of its own officers, and the establishment of halls or hostels under disciplinary rule. 
The hospitia or hostels thus formed, under the control of a Principal, were the forerunners of 
the halls, still surviving in name in Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and in name and to some extent 
in character in St. Edmund’s Hall, Oxford. These halls grew in power and wealth, land was 
given or granted them, and buildings grew up, they either increased in numbers, wealth, and 
prestige and became colleges, or were absorbed in process of time by deliberately founded 
and endowed colleges, as at Worcester College, Oxford, where a group of old halls still remains. 

Residential colleges were a feature of most ancient universities. The idea was not of 
Kneglish origin. Colleges had arisen at most of the early universities, in Northern and 
Southern Europe, as a natural means of supporting students attending the university schools. 
There were many colleges attached to the University of Paris; and the Sorbonne, still bearing. 
like Merton College, the name of its founder. was a similar provision of residence and endow- 
ment for poor students. 

It is a curious and striking fact that it is only in this kingdom and its colonies and off- 
shoots that the residential college attached to a university has been perpetuated. Such 
colleges upon the Continent are indeed extremely rare; they seem to have died out, and where 
modern instances exist they are generally founded more or less upon the English model. 

The type of plan with which we are all familiar in the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, 
at Eton and at Winchester, grew by natural evolution out of the plan of the religious houses, 
alongside of which they grew up, where indeed they were not. as was sometimes the case, 
themselves founded primarily as religious establishments. 

It will be well then to begin by considering the plans of one or two ecclesiastical colleges 
in the old sense, before passing to the evolution brought about by the development of educa- 
tional needs. 

The Vicar’s Close at Wells is a singularly interesting instance of a purely residential 
college. founded for the express purpose of providing lodgings for the chantry priests or 
vicars choral of the Cathedral. Its statutes date from 1347, and its buildings were put in 
hand soon afterwards. It provides upon a singularly narrow site 42 distinct little houses for 
its inmates. each complete with living-room, staircase. and necessarium on the ground floor. 
and a sleeping-room above, the rooms being in the clear about twenty feet by thirteen feet. 
Each has a small garden in front and a small backyard. Beautiful and comfortable little 


1: 


dwellings. now used. T believe. for theological students. At the southern or entrance end are 
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the dining hall and the porte rs lodge, At the northern or inner end, the admirable littl 
chapel with the library over it. ‘The site measures roughly 480 feet by 140 feet at the southern, 
and 135 at the northern end, and the skilful but, unfortunately, unknown architect arranged 
the dwellings upon lines inclining inwards from south to north, possibly with the intention, and 
certainly with the effect. of increasing the apparent length of the northward vista from the 
entrance; the internal dimensions between the houses being 65 feet at the south and 56 feet 
at the north, a decrease of 9 feet in the internal length of 480. © Anything more charming, of 
its order. in mediaval architecture it would be difficult to find. Here we have a complete 
collegiate court arranged upon an unusually long narrow oblong. 

From Wells I propose to tw to Winchester, a name rendered especially famous in 


collegiate architecture by that great founder of the college systems in Hngland, William of 
Wykeham. and to invite your consideration of a group of buildings founded and built as an 
ecclesiastical hospital. or almshouse for the infirm, and, though of considerably earlier 
foundation, owing much to that great bishop, statesman, and builder. 

The hospital of St. Cross. without Winchester, was founded by Henry of Blois, brother 
of King Stephen, and Bishop of Winchester, upon the site of an old monastery, as a refuge for 
thirteen pensioners, who were to be ** impotent poor men,’ with a system of daily doles to 
100 poor out-pensioners, for whose use a special hall was provided. The hospital came under 
William of Wykeham’s governance in 1872, and, though I believe there is no documentary 
t seems almost impossible, in view of his masterful 


evidence of rebuilding at his hands. 
character and creative instincts. that those hands did not find employment here: there is 
| f synchronous work, and he is known to have repaired the 


considerable architectural evidence « 
hospital, and amended its disciplinary system. His successor, Cardinal Beaufort, brother of 
Henry [V.. enlarged the charity and thi buildings, and appointed that there should be as 
inmates 2 priests, 85 brethren, and 8 sisters. In 1445 he founded within the precincts an 
almshouse to be called the ** House of Noble Poverty.’ 

The general plan of the existing buildings consists of an outer and an inner court. On 
the east side of the former is the ** hundred mennes”” hall. on the west are the kitchen and 
offices. on the south Cardinal Beaufort’s gatehouse, the porter’s lodge, and the refectory, the 
entrance from the road being on the north side. 

The great inner court has the Master’s lodgings on the north side, the brethren’s dwellings 
occupy the western and half the southern, while the large cruciform chapel with its central 
tower commandinely OCCUple s the south-east angle, and is connected by a covered cloister- 
Way or wubulatory, along the east side, with the gatehoust buildings. It is all thoroughly 
collegiate, finely planned and beautiful in detail, and provided. it is hardly necessary to say, 
with ample wardens. The extreme internal dimensions of the vreat inner court are about 
225 feet north to south, and 158 feet east to west along the north side. This is perhaps the 
noblest and most interesting of ancient English hospitals, but there are many others of great 
heauty and interest. such as Ewelme in Oxfordshire, with a grammar school attached to tt. 
Lord Burghley’s Bede House and Browne's Hospitals at Stamford, and Bablake’s and 
Ford’s at Coventry. St. John’s at Northampton. the well-known Bede House at Higham 
Ferrers, and the Priests’ College at Cobham in Kent, all most worthy of description and 


illustration. as well. literally speaking. as scores of others. of distinctly collegiate type. 1 


propose. however, in this connection, to offer vou only one or two further illustrations of 


these hospitals in due order. 


Though many medieval colleges retain portions of monastic buildings. and some of those 
deliberately built as colleges copied the monasteries in respect of internal cloisters. they 
contain no such features as the church. the chapter house. or the common dormitory or 


* dorter.”” the 


id invariable adjunct of the monasterv. There is the further 
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difference that the college has a series of independent staircases leading direct from the court 
to the various habitations. 

The early halls or colleges appear to have had no chapels, their members doubtless 
attending external churches. But, as many founders or benefactors required masses to bi 
sung for their souls, by the members of their college, chantries or chapels soon became 
common, and in later times, indispensable. The typical feature of all ancient colleges is, 
that direct mediwval heritage of domestic as well as monastic buildings, the claustral plan, 
the enclosed court or quadrangle; and the typical early college plan is a simple quadrangle 
entered in the centre of one side, under a gateway tower, and containing the chapel, the 
Master’s lodge. the library, generally on an upper floor, the chambers, the parlour or common 








Merton CoLLEGeE, Oxrorp, From Loggan’s Oonia Illustrata (1675). 


room, the hall opposite the entrance, and the kitchens and offices. The students, innocent of 
modern luxury, slept three or four in their chambers. or in the roof garrets, the corners or 
sides of the chambers being screened off as studies. They lived, not indeed under monastic 
rule, but under a monasticism very slightly tempered. 

Both at Oxford and at Cambridge it was in the late thirteenth and carly fourteenth 
centuries that colleges, upon a deliberate and carefully considered plan, both as to buildings 
and constitution, and intended largely for the maintenance of undergraduate students. were 
first founded and built. 

The earliest of English colleges in the modern sense, Merton College, Oxford. was founded 
deliberately by Walter de Merton, with all the individual rights of self-government. election 
of its own members, power to hold property, &c.. as a training school for ** secular ”’ clergy. 
The statutes of Merton, the model of subsequent foundations, both in Oxford and Cambridge, 
date, in their earlier form, from 1264, and in their final form from 1274. The chapel. begun 
1294-97 or thereabouts, and completed. with its fine bell tower, in 1450, is unusually large 
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and magnificent ; it serves or served also as the parish church of St. John the Baptist. It was 
intended to be a complete cruciform church, but the nave was never built, and the transepts 
became the secular church, and finally the college ante-chapel, forming the much adopted 

{’’-shaped plan. The hall, which is large, was altered by Wyatt, and has been 
‘restored ‘* into a modern building since his day. The celebrated library occupies the south 
and west sides of the beautiful little fourteenth-century Mob Quad north of the chapel. The 
fine ** Fellows’ Quad ** was built about 1608 to 1610, and its front to the meadows is a beautiful 
example of its style, which is, however, merely the current Oxfordshire domestic building 
manner turned to college uses. 


L show these later buildings as a matter of convenience in dealing with an individual 


college, but will now revert to the earlier forms. 

The foundation and planning of colleges was ** in the air’’ in the fourteenth century, 
which that excellent authority upon early universities, Mr. Rashdall, calls ** the college- 
founding epoch par excellence.”’ He says that, at Paris, sixteen colleges had been founded 
before 1300, and there were fifty by 1880. At Oxford six colleges had come into existence 
between 1263 and 1341; at Cambridge seven between about 1800 and 1352. There is there- 
fore nothing extraordinary in the fact of the foundation, in 1379, of a new college at Oxford, 
by William of Wykeham. As Merton established a model for England in constitution and 
statutes, so New College set the fashion in plan and manner of buildings, a fashion which 
widely affected college building through the subsequent centuries. 

We find at New College the full acceptance of the quadrangular or claustral plan, and, 


] 
| 


what is unusual, the inclusion of an actual cloister monastic in type, a cloister pure and simple 
for air and exercise, or ceremonial processions, leading to nothing but itself and its bell tower. 
It is the last. I believe, o 


cloister courts. The me 


f its kind. It has no chambers around it like all subsequent college 
limval portion of the college, which is still the nucleus of the whole 
group, consists of the great quadrangle, entered on the west side under its imposing gate 
tower, flanked on the right by the ample ** lodgings ’’ of the warden, on the left by the 
porter’s lodge. The north side of the quadrangle is occupied by the fine chapel, Mick i 
shaped in plan like the unfinished chapel of Merton, and the raised dining hall with its steep 
stone staircase under a cavernous arch. 

On the east are the library and chambers, ou the south again chambers. The cloister 
lies to the north-west, with its admirably simple unbuttressed bell tower on its north 
side. Kastward lie the gardens, of which the formal outlay and the Mount, called Parnassus. 
erected 1529-80, and found so useful to Charles I.’s gunners, are clearly shown in Loggan’s 
view, with the old city walls that enclose them not indeed quite correctly shown. 

The upper story. which was added late in the seventeenth century with such lamentable 
detriment, as I think, to the proportions of the front quad, and to the relative scale and 
dignity of the chapel, does not appear in Loggan’s view, drawn about 1675, and the back 
quadrangle was added in 1684, and appears in Mr. E. H. New’s excellent modern bird’s-eye 
view, adroitly expanding towards the gardens. New College, conspicuous in rare beauty 
and charm, is of extreme importance as the most complete surviving example of a deliberately 
planned medieval college. in the educational sense, attached to a university. It is the 
architectural expre ssion of its founder’s ideal. and as such. no less important sociologically 
than as architecturally. It became largely the model for subsequent college building both 
at Oxford and at Cambridge. It has constantly grown, and especially so in quite recent days. 
To Sir Gilbert Scott and Mr. Basil Champneys are due the long Holywell range to the north. 

No notice of New College can be in any sense complete without reference to Winchester. 
William of Wykeham. Bishop of Winchester. Chancellor of England, Lord Privy Seal, and 
Surveyor of Edward II1.’s buildings. has no greater claim upon the admiration of posterity 
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than as the founder of colleges and instigator of the collegiate system in England. His 
foundation of New College was intended as the completion of a dual scheme, and in that 
intention his college of St. Mary de Winton at Winchester was to be the preparatory school, 
for young boys who were to be passed on to his New College of St. Mary de Winton at Oxford, 
with a view to providing well educated and trained recruits for the secular priesthood, the 
ranks of which had been greatly thinned by the Black Death. His well-known motto ‘‘ Man- 
ners Makyth Man ”’ is significant of the type of intended training. 
The building of Winchester School seems to have been begun in 1387, and Loggan’s 
view [p. 278] shows at once the striking similarity in type, detail, and actual arrangement 
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New CoL.Lecr, Oxrorp. From Loggan’s Ovonia Tllustrata (1675 


hetween it and New College. The school is entered in the same way beneath a gate tower, 
und again you have, but in a second quadrangle, the chapel and hall in a continuous 
range. The building materials of course are different. Knapped flint facing, in the local 
manner, replaces the Oxford ashlar to a great extent, though ashlar of chalk and river-borne 
stone from a distance occurs on the more important buildings like the chapel. As at New, 
the claustral plan is fully accepted, and there is a small actual cloister very similar in detail 
to that at Oxford, but almost filled by a beautiful chantry chapel. It is indeed probable that 
some of the same masons moved from Oxford to Winchester. 

Winchester leads one by natural sequence to another great Oxford College. the rival in 
heauty and interest, as in so many other things, of New College—and, like its elder, founded 
and fostered by a bishop, William of Winchester, not of Wykeham but of Waynflete. 
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The college of St. Marv Magdalen [p. 274. ‘* the most noble and rich structure in the 
learned world.”’ says Antony & Wood, was built without the city walls upon the west bank of 
the Cherwell, and upon tie site of the ancient hospital of St. John, some portion of whose build 
ings it incorporates. It is not therefore quite so homogeneous as New, nor is its plan quite so 
unrestricted, but its main disposition was not seriously affected by the inclusion of old build- 
ings. and, apart from its intrinsic beauties, it is extremely interesting as showing an important 
step in the evolution of the claustral plan. 

Founded by William Patten, better known as William of Waynflete, in 1458, the original 
college consists of an oblong cloister court. whose internal dimensions are about 150 by 110 
feet. placed with its angles very nearly to the cardinal points. entered on the north-west side 
hy a fine gateway under the splendid Founder’s Tower, or in common use by a smaller one 
under the Muniment Tower. its “' I ’’-shaped chapel and its dining-hall forming, in a con- 
tinuous range. as at New College. the south-west side, with Common room and offices beneath 
the raised hall: chambers. built behind and over the cloister walk. occupy the north-east and 
south-east sides: the Library. the Founder's and the Muniment Towers, with the State rooms 
pertaining to the President's lodgings, form the north-west side, and the lodgings themselves 
about at right angles to the external face of this side. 

There are few remains of the Hospital of St. John, but St. John’s Quadrangle. which is 
the first court 
fraements of the earlier structure, amongst them the ** Pilgrims’ ”* gate, now blocked, on 


f entry, and almost entirely rebuilt. commemorates the name, and contains 


the High Street front. and said to have been used for doles to pilgrims. The irregular 
court to the east of this. and known as Chaplain’s Quadrangle, probably also incorporates 
portions of the earlier walls. The Great Tower, the prime glory of Magdalen. and built 
apart from the chapel as at N was obviously built as a completely detached tower, since 


its base mouldings exist within the later buildings. It was begun in 1492, but was not ready 
for its bells till 1505. The master mason was one Raynold or Raynolds, and it was supervised 
by two Fellows, Richard Gosmore and Thomas Prutt. St. John’s Quad is the first instance of 
an open sided entrance court. that I know of. 


The new buildings of 1735, a fine. plain. well-planned and well-proportioned structure, 
northward of and para lel to the north-east side of the cloister. contains excellent oak staireases, 


and admirably panelled rooms. The ground floor chambers are recessed on the south side 


and protected by an arcade. in the obvious and sensible Italianate manner. so as to provide 
a covered terrace of communication between the staircases. The design, according to college 
records, was the work of a member and former Demy of the college. Mr. Edward Houldsworth. 
who desired to demolish the greater part of the cloisters, and to build a great quadrangle. 
linking up the chapel hall and Great Tower. 

I have cle alt with Me rton Ne W. and Maedalen at some leneth, ot set purpose, not only 
because they are the three most conspicuous medieval colleges, but because they furnish three 
distinct links in the chain of college evolution, both academically and architecturally speaking. 
Thirteenth-century Merton is the early model of college constitution, and architecturally a 
carefully planned college. Fourteenth-century New. both in extension of system, symmetry. 
and scale, surpassed Merton. Fifteenth-century Magdalen improved upon New in) many 
details of system. and. in the adaptation of arcaded cloisters to practical uses. in its greater 
compactness. and in the 


ess monastic disposition of its buildings. marked a further step in 
collegiate edueation and architecture. 

At Cambridge there were earlier colleges than New. and many earlier than Magdalen. 
such as Peterhouse. 1284: Clare. 1826: Pembroke. 1843: Trinity Hall. 1350: Corpus Christi. 
1351: Gonville and Caius. 1348: and King’s. 1441. 


Peternouse has lost its thirteenth-century aspect, though some of the original fabric 
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remains, now marked by later facings. The principal court, with the hall on the south side. 
was not completed as a quadrangle till near the middle of the fifteenth ce ntury. The existing 
und much later arrangement at Peterhouse, of the arcaded screens joining the chapel with the 


sides of the court, is of special interest. 





Clare College has little or nothing to show of its fourteenth-ce ntury foundation. It took 
quadrangular form early in its career, but on a small seale. It was much rebuilt after a fire 
in 1521, and in 1638 the new quadrangle was begun, Thomas Grumball being master mason 
or architect. and John Westley builder. Grumball designed the well-known bridge in 1640. 
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WINCHESTER COLLEGE. From Loggan’s O.ronia Illustrata (1675 





Nhe Civil Wars stopped the work, and some of the materials are said to have gone to 
strengthen the castle walls. The work seems to have begun again with the Restoration, and 
to have proceeded between 1662 and 1715, Robert Grumbold being the architect. The present 
chapel was begun in 1763, the old one being then pulled down. Sir James Burrough was 
its architect. succeeded, after his death in 1764, by James Fissex. This college shows a 
iirly full acceptance of the Renaissance in Charles T.’s reign. and a very complete assimila- 
tion of Palladian ideas in the fine river front. 

\t Pembroke College there is still something of the mediwval-century college to be seen. 
Nhe hall was restored or rebuilt in 1452, and in 1633 a large part of the second court was 
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begun, comprising the north and a large part of the south sides. Sir Christopher Wren’s 
chapel, extremely interesting as the some What naive and inexperienced early work of that 
great architect. was consecrated by lis uncle, Bishop Wren. in 1664. It was joined up with 
the old court by a new range of buildings in 1666. The old chapel was turned into a library 
in 1690. Between 1712 and 1717 the Trumpington Street front and the gatehouse wer 
faced with stone ashlar. 

Corpus ( hristi began with a complete quadrangular plan, the earliest at Cambridge. and 
must have been a dignified and interesting college. Its front court was. however, practically 
rebuilt between 1823 and 1827. in the Gothic taste of that period. by Wilham Wilkins. Thi 
delightful little back court still exists. At Jesus College. where pre-existing conventual 
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buildines were al wed. the inner remodelled cloister court is entered from an outer court. 


and leads to the beautiful old convent chape l. 
The normal collece plan it Cambridac Is Seel in Queens. 1448. Christ’s. 1505. and 
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St. John’s. 1508. In all of these thr chape l. hall. kitchen offices. parlours, master’s lodve. 
library and chambers were ranged round a quadrangle with a gate-tower opposite the hall. 
The magnificence of St. John’s towers is characteristic of the Gothic college work at Cambridge. 
ereatly surpassing Oxford in that particular feature. 

None of these colleges. with the exception of King’s, were at first as magnificently 
ordained as New or Magdalen. WKing’s College was deliberat ly planned in nccordance with 
the explicit directions of Henry VI.’s will. and the splendid chapel. the most sumptuous of its 
kind existing. remains as an example of roval intentions. The King himself laid its founda 


tion stone in 1446.0 °° Kine’s.’ however. if we disregard its beautiful Renaissance buildings. 
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isa magnificent chapel with a college, and an almost exactly coeval building owing its origin 
to the same royal source, and its plan and arrangements to the same testamentary disposition 
as Kton College, whose chapel, though much less sumptuous. greatly recalls that of ‘‘ King’s.”’ 
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Sr. Joun’s CoLtece, CampripGe. From Loggan’s Cantabrigia Ilustrata. 


ton was designed to be contributory to King’s as a preparatory school. precisely «as 
Winchester was to New College, Oxford, Wykeham’s scheme being closely copied. 
The original buildings of Eton show a college of precisely the same type ‘as its Oxford 
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and Cambridge contemporaries. Its plan is claustral, with two enclosed courts, one, thi 
further, arcaded, a large chapel occupying the whole of one side of the first court, and th: 
hall a similar position in the second. Being situate in a brickmaking neighbourhood with no 
local stone, it was largely built in brick, with delightful effect, stone, except for the chapel, 
being sparingly used. 


The almshouses or hospitals, to which I have referred before, followed similar lines o| 
development to educational colleges, and in both, the type of college plan having been firmly 
established and still adhering very generally to the claustral plan, hospitals and colleges 
continued, and, to a large extent, still continue, to follow the arrangement of enclosed courts. 

As we have seen, that acce ptance Was evolved from the ordinary monastic plan, Which 
was also the accepted domestic plan of coeval building, and may be found in houses of any 


CAMBRIDGE From Loggan’s Cantabrigia Illustrata, 


size or dignity built up to the seventeenth century and even later, and, as long as the height 
of the enclosing buildings is small, or the internal dimensions of the court are relatively 
large, it is an excellent and, architecturally speaking, most satisfactory plan. But as the 
height of the surrounding buildings grew with the need of increased accommodation, and 
space for adequately large quadrangles became in crowded sites more difficult of acquisition. 
it began, of course, to show demerits in its exclusion of sunshine and of free air currents. 
The medieval idea, partly traditional doubtless, and partly instinctive, was all for 
seclusion and inclusion, the absolute shutting-out of the world, freedom from gusts and 
draughts, shelter from moral or actual storms. ‘This idea lingered on the Continent longe1 
than in England; the ‘ cour ’’ of Franee was a feature of every moderate-sized town house 
till the end of the eighteenth century: the ** cortile’ of Italy, and the ‘* patio ’’ of Spain 
were at least as long-lived. and in the collegiate buildings of all these countries the claustral 
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ee 
77 
plan obtained and still obtains, accompanied in Italy and Spain, almost invariably, by 
arcaded ground stories, as a shelter against the power of the sun, 


In England, however, probably owing partly to our greater security from invasion or 





internal strife, partly to our milder climate, and partly to our more practical instincts, it 
began, early in the sixteenth century, to be perceived that, while a quadrangle was archi- 
tecturally dignified, scholastic, and delightful, its comfort and seclusion were somewhat too 
dearly bought by the exclusion of the southern aspect. The sun in England is seldom an 
enemy to exclude; he is a friend whose infrequent visits should be welcomed. So the practice 
began Of leaving out the fourth or southern side to the quadrangle, or merely replacing the 
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buildings by a relatively low screen wall. Dr. John Caius, a native of Norwich, who refounded 
Gonville Hall, of which he was a member, as the College of Gonville and Caius [p. 279 |, has 
the credit of being the first to make this innovation, though. as we have seen in Loggan’s view 
of Magdalen |p. 274], that college had a front quadrangle open to the west. 

Caius had studied and lectured at Padua, and practised in London. He was a man 
of science, and also a man of ideas, not to say of fads and fancies. He had his own hygienic 
notions, in pursuance of which, in building the new court of his recreated college in 1565, 
he hounded it on the south side with a mere low wall, the central and most interesting feature 
of which is the celebrated Gate of Honour, which faces the schools, and is the final and 
symbolic exit in the sequence of three symbolic portals—Humility, Virtue, and Honour. 
Delighting in symbolism and ceremonial. standing out for ancient forms and customs in 
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face of the rising tide of Puritanism. he dedicated, at 4 a.m. in the morning on 5th May 1565. 
his new buildings to Wisdom, and laid the foundation stone in the name of the Trinity for 
the furtherance of virtue and letters. He died in 1578, before their completion. 

The pride of Cambridge, the largest. and in many ways the finest, college at either of the 
old universities. is, of course, Trinity College. It is not. however. a homogeneous and 
deliberately planned colle lrinity swallowed up two colleges and several hostels, parts 
of which it converted or rebuilt. and other parts of which remain. Michaelhouse second, and 
King’s Hall fourth of Cambridge foundations. were both merged in Trinity, which was founded 
by Henry VIET. in 1546. for a mast 
rebuilt in 1601, at the west end of the chapel. was formerly the entrance of King’s Hall. 


ind sixty fellows and scholars. hing Edward's gateway. 


The graceful and charming fountain, built in 1602, was rebuilt in 1716. Ralph Symons 
was the master mason or architect of the early seventeenth-century work at Trinity, as of thy 
second court at St. John’s. in the library of which college some of his drawings are preserved. 
He entered into a contract. together with Gilbert Wigge. and lost one of his hands during 
the progress of the works. The brick building at Emmanuel College, begun in 1682-3 by 


John Westley, bricklayer. and Henry Man, carpenter, was finished in 1634, and still remains 
practically unaltered but for its dormer windows. Amongst the many emigrants who, about 
this time, or a little before it. left Cambridge for the Colonies in America was John Harvard 
of Emmanuel, who in 1687 began his ministry at Charlestown, and who in 16388 bequeathed 
half his estate and his library to the college which bears his name and has expanded into the 
famous university of Harvard, at Cambridge, Massachusetts. There is an interest at once 


touching and inspiring in this transplantation by a Puritan son of Cambridge, to a distant 
Puritan colony, of the collegiate ideals, and even, in a humble and pathetic way. of the archi 
tectural semblance of his Alma Mater, and the homely brick buildings of Harvard may well 
have been inspired by the brick buildings of Emmanuel and other Cambridge colleges. Here 


again we have the fourth or front side of the court left open. 

This plan of the open-fronted ** quadrangle ** grew in favour both at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge: and though many colleges. out of conservatism or desire for the utmost amount of 
housing room, still stuck to the ancient plan of complete enclosure, a great many adopted 
Caius’ plan, and by the end of the seventeenth century it had become quite common.  W 
find it in Oxford at New College in the seventeenth-century buildings towards the gardens, 
at Trinity, at Queen's, at Worcester, and in some of the later quadrangles at Christ Church 
and All Souls’, an open screen or railing taking the place of the wall in the last. 

At Cambridge Sidney Sussex adopted it in the late sixteenth century, and St. Catherine's 
deliberately opened out its front court to Trumpington Street by pulling down the intervening 
buildings and substituting a screen railing in 1757. Conservatism, the requirements of 
space, or the desire for a very satisfactory architectural form. however, generally maintained 
the inner courts at both universities as complete enclosures. Always an imposing arrange- 
ment. the enclosed court has held its own in all countries. under all climates, and in all ages. 
If it is typically Assyrian. Greek, Roman. and Moorish, it has become as typically Spanish. 
Italian, and French. and we have seen that it is English. It is so obvious and general a 
treatment that it is by no means essentially collegiate, though commoner here, perhaps, 11 
colleges than elsewhere. Nearly all our great public buildings have internal quadrangles. 
Inigo Jones’s frustrated scheme for Whitehall Palace consisted of a series of courts, though 
they were not all to be quadrangles. The squares of London, Bath, Bristol, and so many 
other British and Continental cities. are but a large civic development of this obviously 
convenient and impressive plan. 

Where. however. it was desired. for reasons economical or other. to have the effect of the 


complete ly enclosed quadran it some colleges. and notably Peterhouse. raised their buildings 
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on open colonnades or arcades so as to obtain that free air passage or pr rHation which we now 
so much value. 

This is an excellent and architecturally effective plan. The door of Peterhouse chapel 
hears the date 1682. At both the old universities as elsewhere, the seventeenth century 
was a busy time of building. A great deal was done at Cambridge. and at Oxford the days 
of King James I. saw the building of Wadham College, which is the most complete, homo- 
veneous, and unaltered college at either university. Founded by Nicholas and Dorothy 
Wadham. good West-country gentlefolks. in 1609, it was deliberately planned on well- 
accepted medivval lines, and carried out with such conservatism of form and detail that. at 
first glance. it looks at least fiftv vears older than it is. The building began in 1610, and 
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West-country masons were sent for to carry out the stonework. ‘Teams of oxen were also 
sent up from Somerset for the haulage. Mr. T. G. Jackson. in his most interesting book 
upon this college. of which he is a Fellow, states his clear opinion that a certain William 
\rnoll or Arnold. who 1s described as the head workman. and was paid La per Wwe kk. was thr 
actual architect. 

The plan is simple. direct. and traditional: a large single quadrangle is entered on its 
west side by a central gate tower, which is faced ly the continuous range of chapel and hall. 
The Warden's lodging is on the left-hand or north side, the remainder of that side and all 
thr south range contain chambe rs. The chapel has the usual °° T shape d plan, its chancel 
projecting eastward at right aneles to the east range. and balancing the kitchen wing which 
projects in similar fashion from the hall portion of that range: a cloister Passa ce connects 
these wines. This seems an admirable arrangement. the “ T plan of the chapel permitting 
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it to have the necessary orientation, while maintaining, by means of the ante-chapel, the con 
tinuous range with the hall, 

The general character is Gothic, the chapel, with its traceried windows, especially so: 
but details of a pseudo-classic character, in the well-known Oxonian manner, abound. The 
gardens, still beautiful and charming, have lost their delightful old formal outlay, and the 
screen wall on the entrance front has given way to a mean little fence. With the exception 
of the hybrid and elaborate four-storied frame or screen of superposed orders of columns 
to the hall doorway, which bears the statues of founder and foundress and their arms, and 
accentuates the centre of the east range. the whole exterior of the college is restrained and 
dignified, well planned and well proportioned. It is said to have cost £11,360. To archi 
tects Wadham makes a special appeal as the college of Christopher Wren, and to all English 
men as that of Admiral Blak 

The seventeenth century was no less prolific in almshouses than in colleges of learning, 
Sackville College at Kast Grinstead, built a few vears after Wadham, is a good example. — If 
was founded about 1616, for twenty-one men and ten women, by Robert Sackville, Earl of 
Dorset. The view shows the chapel and the eastern side of the court—a_ pleasant, low 
ranged building, faced with rough-dressed ashlar. and of thorough collegiate character. It 
is associated with the name of John Mason Neale, priest. scholar, translator, and architectural! 
enthusiast, who during many years unsparingly spent himself in its rehabilitation. 

One of the stateliest of English almshouses is the Abbot Hospital at Guildford. ‘This 

h four octagonal angle turrets. in the manner of a Cambridge 


has a great gate tower wit 
college, though its founder was an Oxford man. It has a fine quadrangle, and the handsome 
brethren’s dining-hall, the fine staircase, the panelled corridors, and splendid doors all 
testify to the munificence of its founder. Archbishop George Abbot, sometime Master of 
University College, Oxford. Tt was begun in 1619, and incorporated by Charter as a hospital 
for a master, twelve brethren. and eight sisters. Complete with chapel, hall, stained: glass, 
heraldry, and eve rvthing handsome about if. if is a typical college int disposition and detail, 
and its fine warm brickwork is delightful in colour. 

While dealing with seventeenth-century brick collegiate buildings, it may be interesting 
to skip for a moment across the North Sea, and consider one of the three simple little 
residential colleges which exist in Copenhagen—the Regensen College, founded, for poor 
students of the University, about 1610. A quiet, unostentatious, little building, in small, 
dull-coloured bricks, reminding one again somewhat of Cambridge, this establishment, one 


of three in Copenhagen, is a rare instance of a surviving residential college on the Continent. 
It is solely residential. There are no lecture-rooms and no lectures. merely living-rooms. 


and very modest accommodation for meals. 

Clare Colleve, Cambridge. a medieval foundation. was. as we have noted. rebuilt in thr 
seventeenth and e1ahte ¢ nth centuri 5 and stands now asa fully fledged Renaissance type. 

Contemporary with Wadham at Oxford is the Fellows’ Quadrangle at Merton, befor 
alluded to. and closely following the front quadrangle at University College, begun in 1684. 
hut not finished till 1674. The smaller quadrangle was completed about 1719. but. with tru 
Oxonian architectural conservatism. preserved the Jacobean manner. In 16387 the well-known 
porch of St. Mary's was built. in 1640 the wonderful staircase at Christ Church. and in 1656 


came Brasenose Chapel. At St. John’s. Oxford. the fine second quad. with the incomparable 
carden front. was finished under Laud between 1681 and 1635. These are persistentl 
attributed to Tnigo Jones, without. as far as T know, any definite warrant. They are quite 
unlike his known work. \t Cambridge, Peterhouse Chapel and screen. 1682-3. the brick 


buildingat Emmanuel, 1682-4. and the charming building known as the Pepysian Library at 
Magdalen, which seems to have been begun between 1670 and 1680. all attest to the vigorous 
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collegiate instincts of this eventful century. The early eighteenth century was hardly less 
vigorous at both universities, and the period between 1660 and 1730 left us some of the finest 
individual collegiate buildings that we possess, and, if we include under that term all univer- 
sity buildings, the list, comprising the Radcliffe Camera and Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, 
and the Senate House and University Library at Cambridge, becomes magnificent. 

Oxford possesses in Queen's the finest and most interesting example of an early eighteenth- 
century college (for such it may be considered, though its inception and parts of its construc- 
tion date from the late seventeenth), a college, moreover, that has the distinction of actual 


work by Wren, and much by his pupil Hawkesmoor. An ancient college, of medieval founda- 
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tion, it was entirely rebuilt between the reigns of Charles IT. and George IT., and its front 
changed from Queen's Lane to the High Street. The oldest portion is the east side of the 
back quad; facing this, and completing the quadrangle. is the splendid library. 

The hall was begun in 1718, and forms. as in so many of the mediwval colleges, a 
continuous range with the chapel. It is extremely difficult to apportion with certainty the 
work of master and pupil, but the hall and chapel were undoubtedly designed by Wren, who 
spoke of this design as one of his best works; apart from this statement, the admirable pro- 
portions, the fine broad treatment, and refined and scholarly detail of the whole, show the 
master hand. Dr. Magrath, Provost of the College, has written as follows : 

‘* The earliest date connected with the present buildings is 1682. which appears in a 
chronological list of the works of Sir Christopher Wren, drawn up in Latin by one of his sons, 
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us the date at which * Capellam collegii Regin. apud Oxon. extruzit.’ Tradition has, how 
ever, always assigned the design of the new college to Hawkesmoor, who had already, by 
1682, become Wren’s * scholar and domestic clerk.’ Wren’s contribution to the work may 
be embodied in a print by Burghers representing an approximation to the present facade of 
the hall and chapel. but with a fine iron gate closing the chapel passage, which has no muni 
ment room over it, the columns and pediment brought forward so as to form a regular portico, 
and a very fine lantern in place of the present clock tower. The college seems to have had 
before it several designs, which have been preserved, but without any indication of date or of 
the name of the architect. They all contemplated dealing with the whole space occupied 
by the present quadrangles, and had all the boldness and variety of the Palladian architects. 
One filled the whole space between the two quadrangles with an enormous elliptical chapel, 
which would have added another towering dome to the spires of Oxford.”’ 

The library, which separates the Fellows’ Garden from the back quadrangle, is attri- 
buted with confidence to Wren, and it seems more than probable that the general inception 
of the designs for the reconstruction of the college came from the master. working in intimat 
collaboration with the pupil. who subsequently carried out most of the buildings. 

Wren’s immense architectural activities in London, at Hampton Court, Greenwich. 
Oxford, Cambridge. Winchester, and elsewhere, combined with his scientifie work and 
studies, probably rendered it impossible for him to follow, in detail and actual supervision, 2 
good many of the buildings that owe their form and character to his wonderful genius. 

The completion of the front quadrangle with the street front and screen, and_ the 
picturesquely unconstructional cupola, are clearly Hawkesmoor’s work, but it is probable that 
Wren had some say in the fine planning of the quadrangle, with its three open cloistered sides. 
affording covered communication with all its buildings. This front quad, which adopts 
Dr. Caius’ arrangement of the open southern side, with a central gateway, is, I think, im plan 


and proportion, a mode | coll mate court. 
A record of Wr MS ( olle Olite or academic work alone, and it Was a small part of the total. 
is sufficiently imposing. At Oxford his earliest work seems to have been Trinity Colleg 


Chapel 1667, followed closely by the Sheldonian Theatre 1669. The Ashmolean Museum 
about 1680, and the belfry at Christ Church known as ** Tom Tower” finished in 1682. and 





designed in the Gothic manner, and, as I think, the most completely satisfying of his essays 
in that style, show a balance, a harmony, and an adaptability that witness to his amazing 
fertility. 

At Trinity College, Oxford. the north wing of the garden quadrangle, 1665, is attributed 
to Wren, who built the chapel in 1667, T. Strong being the master mason. It contains 
magnificent cedar-wood carvings by Grinling Gibbons. 

At Cambridge the chapels of Pembroke and Emmanuel, and the superb library of Trinity 
College, swell the list. The last. built of brick faced with ashlar, was begun 1675-76 (Wren’s 
original proposition having been a circular building with a dome), and forms the west side of 
Neville’s Court, which lies between the great court and the ‘* backs.’’ facing the dining-hall. 
It somewhat recalls Sansovino’s library at Venice. Wren here placed the lower side of the 










library floor at the springing level of his arcade, probably in order to get full height internally 





for the tall bookcases, and the window range above, without dwarfing the quadrangle by a 
lofty building, and also to keep his horizontal lines in some conformity with those of the 
colonnaded sides of the court. The spandrels are filled with corniced panels and carving. 

In 1672 Wren had designed the new buildings for Christ’s Hospital, better known as the 
Blue Coat School, in the City of London—a broadly treated, simple. and beautiful building. 
which merits more notice than 1] Can spare for it. 









The bookcases ranged in the accepted and most practical collegiate manner, with fine 
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carved gates to the end bays, are of oak reddened to look, it is supposed, like cedar. Grinling 
Gibbons was responsible for the lime-wood ornaments of the bookcases, and the plaster busts 
above them. Cornelius Austin, a Cambridge master-carpenter, carried out the cases and 
woodwork generally. 

It is confidently asserted at All Souls’ that the fine screen in the beautiful little chapel 
is by Christopher Wren, sometime Fellow of that college. 

Morden College, Blackheath, 1695, is generally ascribed to Wren, but Messrs. Belches 
and Macartney ascribe it rather to Nicholas Strong, the mason so much employed by Wren. 
It is probable that Wren largely inspired and supervised the designs. Through his direct 
design and supervision, through his personal influence and advice, and still more largely 
through the training and talent of his pupils and successors, of the ** School ** that he uncon- 
sciously founded, Wren’s influence upon collegiate architecture was greater than that of any 
architect, probably of any individual since William of Wykeham. At Oxford, Hawkesmoor 
directly carried on his unfinished designs, and was responsible for the strange pseudo-Gothic 
work in the large cloistered open-fronted quadrangle fronting St. Catherine Street, at All 
Souls’, with the attenuated twin towers, and the handsome iron screen and gates. It redounds 
to the honour of Nicholas Hawkesmoor that he withstood, against his own interests, the 
intention of that society to rebuild the beautiful medieval portions of their college, and 
rebuked, in a letter to the Fellows, their desire of ** erecting new, fantastical, perishable 
trash.’’ But his designs for the rebuilding of Brasenose give one pause. 

‘'o a greater, more inspired, and more scholarly architect, James Gibbs, who may be 
considered as one of the direct heirs to the Wrennian or English Palladian tradition, and who 
studied under Fontana in Rome, Oxford owes the magnificent design of the Radcliffe Camera, 
und Cambridge those of the splendid Senate House, and the beautiful Fellows’ building at 
King’s 1728. The latter was a part only of Gibbs’s plan, and forms the west range of thi 
existing court. It is a fine detached Portland-stone-faced building of three floors—its centre 
emphasised by a slight break with pedimented gable and great arched doorway. Four smaller 
doorways admit to as many staircases. The roof is hidden behind the balustered parapet 
the whole handsome and scholastic and dignified. Gibbs, in this instance, actually super- 
seded Hawkesmoor, whose more ambitious and expensive plan, 1712-18, included a large 
quadrangle, a cloister court, and a bell tower. 

The long and beautiful series of collegiate buildings of this country, of which T have been 
able to offer to your notice only a very restricted number, sufficiently shows that if Mngland 
has merited anything of the reproach that she has not cared for scholarship, she has abun 
dantly shown that she has cared. as no other country has done, for the scholar. She has 
paid to Learning the appropriate respect of housing her beautifully, investing her with every 
handsome and alluring appanage, and for her devotees she has provided fitting homes and an 
atmosphere of scholastic but unaustere domesticity which is peculiarly English. 

The ancient almshouses or hospitals are, like the colleges, not of English origin, but, like 
the latter, have survived here, while they have largely died out abroad, and have become 
typically English institutions. They offer an early and most attractive form of the Old Age 
Pension, and one which, while bestowing comfort wpon the pensioners, bestows delight upon 
the passer-by, who, even when a taxpayer, has nothing to grumble at. 

I do not propose to trouble you with more than a few suggestions as to the details of 
college planning, the more especially as admirable and highly practical papers were read upon 
that subject before this society, by such admitted experts as Mr. Basil Champneys, in 
ebruary 1903, and by the Rev. J. B. Lock. Bursar of Gonville and Caius, in May 1904. But. 
having had some little experience of my own in that line, I will offer you a few personal 
observations. 
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I speak entirely of residential colleges, embodying the accepted ancient features of 
chapel, hall, kitchen and offices, master’s dwelling, common room and fellows’ and under- 
graduates’ rooms, as well as the modern requirements of lecture rooms and bursaries, and 
those concessions to modern habits and ideas, the Common-room-smoking-room, the junior 
common-room, and last, and most recent, bathrooms. If you adopt the quadrangular plan, 
and I think that you cannot, generally speaking, do better on all accounts, you will be wise, 
unless the ground and other circumstances permit of large courts with low surrounding build 
ings, to remember Dr. Caius and the open front to the south, or else to have open corners 
which can be bridged by arches, to admit of air currents, or “* perspiration’ to use Dr. Caius’ 
own term. Such open corners can be easily and effectively managed if you adopt the cloister 
ground plans with arcade or colonnade, and this in itself is a practical and architecturally 
admirable arrangement, used with conspicuous success by Sir Aston Webb and Mr. Ingress 
Bell, at Christ’s Hospital. 

Or you can perhaps find useful suggestions in the double screened or pierced ground 
story of Peterhouse. I am assuming that you adhere to the healthy and invigorating system 
of passage ways open to the air. 

As the plan of repeated staircases, with their dependent groups of rooms on each succes- 
sive floor, still finds, and is likely still to find, favour in colleges, it may be well for a moment 
to consider some of its possibilities, and, to that end, I show you a plan of Brasenose College. 
in which you will see the arrangement of the old chambers, and Mr. T. G. Jackson's disposi 
tion of the new. But if you arcade your ground floor, you must of course narrow the depth 
on that floor available for rooms, and will probably find that lecture rooms, bursaries, singh 
rooms for non-resident tutors, or single sets can best be placed there. Mr. Lock has pointed 
out that the ayrangement of two sets in depth with the dividing wall has two disadvantages. 
(1) you lose the opportunity of free air passage, or perflation, so easily obtainable if you have 
single sets of sitting or ** keeping ’’ room and bedroom, in the depth, by means of the usual 
communicating doors; (2) both bed and sitting rooms must have the same aspect. There is 
a further disadvantage, which is that as your span increases your roof is apt to grow higher, 
and it is generally desirable to keep it down. If bathrooms are supplied and with a sufficient 
number of baths, the bedrooms can be very small, say about 100 square feet, or even slightly 
less, but of course a comfortable bed space, not facing the light, should be provided. Bath- 
rooms are very generally placed in the basement, and this where the ground floor is raised a 
little, so that window heads can be brought slightly above ground, does very well, provided 
that the necessary areas for light and ventilation can be outside the quadrangle, i.e. at the 
back of the ranges, and wide enough, and that smaller areas or fresh air inlets are provided 
in the quad, so as to give a cross current. The baths are generally arranged in cubicles 
some seven feet by five, with partitions six feet high or thereabouts, and raised well off the 
floors, in the ratio of a bath to four or five men, and about half the number of shower-baths. 
A service room for keeping and drying towels, and a general dressing-room, or two, for muddy 
youths fresh from *‘ Rugger’’ or ** Socker,’’ is most advisable, with a supply of lockers for 
flannels, &e. If you have a bathroom and consequent bath boiler, somewhere in the basement. 
a hot water supply to each pantry can be arranged. The Fellows’ rooms are usually now in 
sets of three, a large sitting or tutorial room, a smaller sitting room and a bedroom, and 
should have an *‘ oak.’’ College bursaries are merely offices for college business, and should 
be conveniently placed near the entrance. There must be at least two good well-lit rooms. 
the bursars’ and bursary clerks’, and a strong room and lavatory. Frequently more rooms are 
needed, a senior and a junior bursar’s rooms, and a college office or meeting room. 

The master’s dwelling has grown from the few rooms formerly allotted to celibate masters, 
and are now complete domestic dwellings for married men, much like a good rectory house 
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in requirements, but with one special need, a really large study or library, with an ante-room 
leading to it. ‘The dining-room should also be a large room. 

The common room has expanded from the ancient parlour or solar, into a group of 
rooms constituting the Fellows’ private club, and having a large and comfortable sitting- 
room, Where dessert, wine, and coffee are taken after dinner in hall, and where luncheons 
are generally served. Attached to, or near, this is the now invariable smoking-room, and 
it is not infrequent to have a third and smaller room for writing, &e. The junior common 
room is the undergraduates’ club, and usually consists of one large room, where breakfast 
and frequently luncheon also, is served. It is useful to provide a second room for reading, 
writing, &e., and for both senior and junior Common-room groups a distinet lavatory is 
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advisable. There is a new refinement of the common-room group which I have just been 
called upon to supply at Oxford—that is a common-room dining-room, with an ante- or drawing- 
room leading to it, and a cloak-room and lavatory. This is for the private or collective 
hospitalities of members of common-room, and completes the club. I have not yet heard of 
a demand for billiard-rooms at the universities, but have met with that requirement in the 
master’s common-room of a large public school. 

Residential colleges for women are multiplying and extending, and growing in archi- 
tectural importance and beauty. Women are happily coming into their long-denied rights 
in that regard. These naturally require somewhat different arrangements, the general 
system being more domestic, and open-air passages and basement bathrooms, &e., being 
avoided. Large bed-sitting-rooms usually take the place of the masculine double 
set, but parlours and music and recreation-rooms are provided. Otherwise the recognised 
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collegiate requirements apply, the chapel, hall, and library being just as essential, or even 
more so, than for the other sex. Bursaries, perhaps, are not so formal, and Common-rooms 
have a rather different character, being, for one thing, connected more with tea than the 
grape. Ihave not yet heard of any demand in a ladies’ college for a Common-room smoking- 
room, senior or junior, but if may come. Girton College by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, and 
Newnham, by Mr. Champneys, at Cambridge, Somerville, partly by Mr. Champneys, Lady 
Margaret Hall by Professor Blomfield, at Oxford, and Holloway College in Surrey, are among 
the best known, but Mr. Champneys is now adding to the number Bedford College in Regent's 
Park, 

Cuarens.—The chapel of a college is traditionally a chancel, screened off from the ante 
chapel to which the non-collegiate are admitted, and is the survival of the monastic choi 
screened from the secular nave. In obedience to this tradition, the seats are arranged as 
stalls, looking inwards instead of eastward as in secular churches. Return stalls are allotted 
to the master or president, and his more immediate satellites. The seats are ranged in tiers 
rising from the gangway, the Fellows occupying the upper and more dignified rows, thi 


undergraduates the inner and lower. Thus to take a back seat in a college chapel is to 
increase and not to diminish one’s dignity. ‘This arrangement seems so suitable as to need 
no amendment in modern times. ‘There is usually no pulpit, as sermons are only occasional, 
commendably short, and delivered from the lectern. As is common in all collegiate 


churches in England, cathedral or other, the organ and choir gallery is very usually placed 
on top of the screen, an admirable arrangement both musically and practically. A college 
chapel, if of greater height than adjacent ranges of the building, and placed axially more or 
less east and west, should, if on the side of a quadrangle, be always on the north side, so as 
not to cast its shadows where shadow is detrimental. The same observation applies to the 
Hall if lofty, and if similarly placed. The chapel is the better without any east window as a 
rule, and chapel and hall alike are the better for uninterrupted ranges of side windows, which 
are best kept high, in the first case, on account of the stalls and their panelled backs, in the 
second to avoid a low light in the diners’ faces, and to provide the opportunity of a high 
wainscoting, which is incidentally an admirable background for college portraits. 
Hatus.—The dining-hall of a college is, by the association of its primal functions, a place 
of relaxation. A meal is, or should be, a respite from cares scholastic, athletic, or, let us say, 
merely financial; and the meal of a well-ordered and civilised community of social instincts 
should be gay rather than gloomy. At the same time, since dinner is an important function. 
its setting should, though genial, be dignified rather than frivolous. How well, upon the whole. 
this geniality was understood and provided for in the past the old halls of our ancient univer 


sities abundantly testify. Though frequently sombre in general tone, impressive in stately pro 
portions, and mildly repressive in the formal array of table and of bench, there are ornamental 
alleviations of carving, there are warm-toned presentments of pictorial worthies, there are 


decorative notes of heraldry in leaded windows, and always, in the complete and properly 
provided dining-hall, there are the sculptured screen and gallery. There is the raised dais for 
the high table, running across the head of the room, with its appropriate bay window, full of 
exceptional heraldic glories, and, though anciently intended and used for the reading of 
homilies and lengthy graces during meat, now chiefly useful for the deposit of plate and 
crockery. but always architecturally an excellent feature. The screen, of course, is a 
medieval survival immemorial in refectories and dining-halls. It has survived because of 
its obvious utility. It shuts off from the hall the draughts of constantly opened doors, the 
scurry of servants, and all the traffic between buttery or pantry and kitchen. It is as 
useful now in all these respects as heretofore, and it has an added function in screening 
the modern appurtenances of service lifts, hot tables, switchboards, and call tubes, 
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and all the constantly growing paraphernalia which science provides for the furtherance of 
material ends. Its ancient form still subserves modern usages, or, perhaps, more correctly 
speaking, has begotten them, in the happy fact that its roof provides a gallery, anciently 
intended for musicians, and still sometimes devoted to music, though generally in the contrary 
sense that while the musicians, on the occasions of college concerts, are at the upper or dais 
end of the hall, the audience, or its fairer portion, occupy the gallery. It is very useful, 
during the crowded festivities of college balls, as a retired post of vantage for observant 
chaperons, or a resting-place for the breathless energetic. It has many utilities, and should 
on no account be omitted. Its architectural capabilities are too obvious to mention; indeed, 
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they have been so remarkably shown in so many old halls that a few illustrations are all that 
is needed. I will take first the hall of the Middle Temple, the beau idéal of collegiate 
dining-halls, copied at Trinity, Cambridge, and more or less badly imitated by many modern 
halls. The college dining-hall, it must be remembered, is the great social centre, and the 
common meeting-place of the college. It has to serve for examinations and special assem- 
hlages of various sorts. It needs careful lighting at night, as by day, and careful warming 
and ventilating. Low- or high-pressure hot-water systems. fresh-air inlets, and the electric 
fan provide admirably for these requirements. It is generally wise to give it a good dancing- 
floor of oak boards. 

The hall may be, as old halls frequently were, placed over the kitchen, buttery, &c., but 
should, of course, be so disconnected that kitchen smells do not penetrate it. 
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Lipraries.—The recognised collegiate plan for libraries is not only picturesque—i.c. 
architecturally effective—but practical; the double bookcases standing at right angles to thi 
walls give increased book space, and at the same time divide the room into secluded bays 
where students can sit at a table and work in comparative isolation. The bays should bi 
not much less than 9 feet between the bookcases, and will be better from 10 to 12 feet wide, 
where tables are to be inserted; and this arrangement implies a window to each bay. Thi 
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Provost’s Court, Kixe’s CoLLecGr, CAMBRIDGE, (Sir Aston Webb, R.A., and E. Ingress Bell, Architects.) 


lighting of libraries is important; north and east are the best main lights, but if a long 
library is lit from its north and south or east and west sides, blinds or curtains will be needed 
on the south or west sides. Quietude of effect internally is essential, and a scholastic gravity 
of exterior seems appropriate, but there is no need externally or internally for the gloom and 
ponderosity so often bestowed upon libraries. and which, I believe, largely accounts for the 
detestation of libraries so markedly prevalent in youth. 

In planning a non-residential college. say the modern University college of a large town. 
and intended of course for both sexes, the problem becomes very different. The chapel is 
usually not required, the hall subserves different purposes, and is usually more or less of a 
speech hall; lecture rooms, lecture theatres, and class rooms, scientific laboratories and work- 
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shops are needed, and, not infrequently, some sort of museum is added, and a gymnasium is 
not unheard of. Colleges, residential and non-residential, have been devised and built in 
recent years in considerable numbers, and it is interesting to observe in what manner the 
collegiate sense has been accepted or interpreted by those to whom it has fallen in recent 
years, either at Oxford or Cambridge, in immediate contact with these ancient things, or 
elsewhere free from such propinquity, to build colleges or schools of collegiate type, and I 
propose therefore to show you a few amongst the innumerable examples of such modern 
buildings, mostly, I am happy to say, by architects whom we are glad to reckon as our contem- 
poraries (and on such I have little comment to offer), and a few by those who have preceded us. 





Photo. A. E. Walsham, 


University CoLLEGE, Bancor. GENERAL VIEW FROM S.W (Henry T. Hare, Architect.) 


Of these, one of the most interesting is that direct addition to the affiliated group at 
Oxford—Keble College. This college was designed with the definite intention of providing 
higher education for members of the Anglican Church, unable to live at the relatively expensive 
rates of existing colleges, and to commemorate a great churchman. ‘The late Mr. Butterfield, 
us everybody knows, was the chosen architect, who, while accepting in the main the traditional 
arrangements of an Oxford college, departed from them in some particulars. The quad- 
rangular plan is maintained, with the magnificent and finely proportioned chapel on its 
north side; but the chapel, which is internally very rich, decorated with mosaics and marbles, 
und vaulted, is not seated north and south in college fashion, but eastward like a parish 
chureh (an arrangement that the same architect introduced at Merton). The rooms are not 
arranged right and left off recurring staircases on the usual plan, but along corridors running 
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through the building. Faced with red brick, the external decoration of stripes and diapers of 
stone and brick with occasional panels or lozenges of slate is singular and original, liked by 
some, disliked violently by others. Oxford is, as yet, not quite used to it, and still resents 
its obviously un-Oxonian character. But though, for the surrounding buildings of an enclosed 
court, the chamber ranges seem too high for light and cheerfulness, the individual and 
relative proportions of the buildings are so sensitive and so admirable, the design in detail so 
full of beauty and of care, that it is sure to gain, with whatever reservations, the respect of 
architects. Mr. Butterfield was also responsible for the chapel of Balliol College of which we 
have lately been so forcibly reminded. 

Near Keble is the non-collegiate, non-residential, and Nonconformist college of Mansfield 
by Mr. Champneys. Small, long and low, stone faced, stone roofed, and thoroughly Oxonian 
in effect, this college, with its quiet dress of buffs and greys, falls pleasantly into place upon its 
pleasant site. Its Nonconformity does not extend to its exterior, which conforms admirably 
with Oxford. Mr. Champneys himself has well described it in the paper referred to. That 
gentleman has recently made striking additions to Merton College, where he has added a 
new quad and the Warden's Lodgings, and to Oriel, under the Cecil Rhodes bequest. 

Recreated or resuscitated Hertford is practically a new college, and has been brought into 
quiet architectural significance by Mr. T. G. Jackson. The chapel is traditionally collegiate, 
us my view will show. Mr. Jackson has added much to Oxford colleges and University 
buildings—his notable additions to Trinity and Brasenose having been carried on gradually 
for many years. 

Messrs. Bodley and Garner began in 1880 their new quadrangle of St. Swithun at 
Magdalen, and, about eight years later, added the President’s lodgings to that college. These 
buildings are Oxonian in type and detail, and are faced and roofed with Oxfordshire stone. 
They well preserve the scale of the old buildings. Mr. Bodley about 1898 added the L shaped 
heginning of a court to King’s, Cambridge. 

At Cambridge Mr. G. G. Scott in 1881 added his fine lodge court to Pembroke. Sir Aston 
Webb and Mr. Ingress Bell have recently built a new court, that of St. Michael's, for Caius 
College, faced in fine stone ashlar, and most ingeniously and adroitly planned; a new range 
of buildings for Magdalen in brick and stone; and for King’s a new stone-faced range and a 
gateway tower. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare has designed for Cambridge a Nonconformist theological college, for 
Presbyterian graduates, known as Westminster College, in brick and stone, the forerunner of 
his greater and more striking collegiate opportunity in the North Wales University College at 
Bangor. This is a fine broadly planned collegiate group not yet completed, with large quad- 
rangles, a great hall, a museum, many large lecture rooms, a senate room, and various 
offices, and a dominating and most imposing tower, all stone faced, and apparently well fitted 
to its site, and capable of resisting for many centuries the onslaught of Welsh weather. 

Sir Aston Webb and Mr. Ingress Bell have been responsible for much collegiate work in 
many places, notably at Birmingham University, the Science College in London, the Naval 
College at Dartmouth, and in the fine and comprehensive scheme of the new Christ’s Hospital 
at Horsham. I am able to illustrate some of these inadequately on the walls, but to do justice 
to this work would require a separate evening. 
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because architectural arrangements are almost in 
variably founded on precedent, and it seem 
strange, half-way through the Middle Ages, to fin 
an arrangement for which one can discover no prec 
dent at all. However it originated, there is 1 
doubt the staircase arrangement, used by 
William of Wykeham, has held its own; and 
though the purposes of the rooms have been con- 
verted, it seems to me the best arrangement o1 
which colleges can be planned for the present day. 
Many years ago, I found out that the staircas: 
arrangement was far more economical than that 
of corridors. There is one great disadvantage about 
the latter which Mr. Warren did not mention, and 
that is, if you have a long corridor in a college it 
is almost certain to be taken advantage of for beat 
fighting, cricket and football, and it 
nuisance. At Keble College, where such corridors 
exist, they have had to cut them up to prevent such 
I hope what I have said may lead to a 
Of course, a corridoi 
i women s 


as 


becomes a 


uses. 
solution of the problem. 
arrangement is almost necessary in 
colleges. You cannot turn girls out into the an 
when they pass from room to room; and, as fai 
as I know, they are not civen to cricket and bear- 
fighting in the house! Therefore, when colleges are 
built for women, the corridor system is the right 
one. There is one new condition which has come 
into late college-planning that has caused difti- 
culties, and has to be more or less met, and that is 
the predominance of science in modern education 
in universities and colleges. The requirements ot 
scientific professors are exceedingly elaborate, and 
it is very difficult to gratify them fully with the 
proper preservation of the collegiate character and 
architectural propriety. I think that this factor 
may cause a good deal of trouble, but I hope its 
solution will not prove to be beyond the architec- 
tural capacity of the present day. 

PRoFEssoR F. M. SIMPSON : I have very great 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to Mr 
Warren for his exceedingly interesting paper. Few 
architects have such an intimate acquaintance with 
Oxford and with Oxford colleges as has Mr. Warren, 
and he has shown to-night that his knowledge of 
Cambridge colleges is equally great. But in his 
paper he has done more than deal merely with the 
buildings themselves. He has studied their his- 
tory, the causes which brought them into being, 
and the changes in plan through which they have 
passed. The result of those studies he has brought 
before us in a most able and interestiny manner. 
In regard to colleges on the Continent, he said that 
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‘residential colleges were the feature of most 
ancient universities’; and “it is a curious and 
striking fact that it is only in this kingdom and its 
colonies and offshoots that the residential college 
attached to a university has been perpetuated.” 
It has often occurred to me, when in a university 
town abroad, to inquire why that is, why there 1s 
hat difference between universities abroad and 
iniversities in this country. So far as I have been 
ible to find out, in the old Italian universities, 
Bologna, Padua, and others, there were very few 
colleges, and those colleges were simply for very 
poor students who came from another country. — If 
vou think of the ups-and-downs that the Italian 
iniversities experienced, of the migrations en masse 
that frequently happened of students from one 
iniversity to another, from Bologna to Padua and 
Vercelli, for instance, from Florence to Pisa ; in the 
atter case, the entire university passed from one 
town to the other after a residence of merely a 
hundred years—if these things are considered it 
will be realised that the roots of the university 
cannot have been planted very deeply in the soil, 
otherwise it would have been impossible for those 
changes to have taken place. These Italian uni- 
versities were at their zenith before the fourteenth 
century—the great period, Mr. Warren has told us, 
collegiate building. Turning to Germany, | 
rather fancy that in German universities there were 
no colleges for undergraduates at all. In some of 
lhe German universities, Leipzig, for instance, there 
were two or three colleges, but they were for gradu- 
Masters of Arts. They resembled the 
Colleze of All Souls, Oxford, which, I think, was 
founded purely and simply for Fellows, without 
indergraduates, and to this day remains for 
Fellows only. The University of Paris was the 
first university to bring into favour the college 
vstem, and from Paris the system spread through- 
mt France, Flanders, and into England. As 
regards those fifty colleges which, I think, Mr. 
Warren mentioned as being in Paris, how is it that 
they ceased to exist ? Their gradual disappear- 
ance commenced towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, and was, I believe, largely owing to the 
state of the country at that time. There were the 
vyave religious dissensions, there was civil war 
throughout the country, and the result was that 
early in the seventeenth century it is recorded that 
the colleges in Paris were practically empty. In 
Kneland, during the second half of the sixteenth 
century, we had these religious difficulties, but 
they resulted not in civil war, but in the Reforma- 
tion. The Reformation emptied the colleges of 
one class of students—you must remember that in 
| universities the greater number of the colleges 
were for students who were being educated for the 
priesthood ; but contemporary with the Reforma- 
tion came the Renaissance, which filled the colleges 
again with another set of students, in such a way 
that not only did they increase in size, but also 
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multiplied to a very great extent. You may ask, 
Why did the same change not take place in Paris, 
where the Renaissance was even stronger than in 
England 2? It is rather difficult to give an answer 
tothat, but [think it may be put down to the fact 
that in Paris the greater number of the colleges 
belonged to the clerical party, and were not con- 
fiscated as they were in England. The students 
left Paris, to a great extent owing to the Jesuit 
colleges which had been started throughout the 
country, and the buildings and the land on which 
the buildings stood were either devoted to some 
other clerical use or else were sold. I do not say 
the University in Paris ceased to exist, because 
that was not the case. Early in the seventeenth 
century the Sorbonne was rebuilt under Cardinal 
tichelieu, and in the middle of the century that 
magnificent building, now the Institute of France, 
which stands as the portal of the Quartier Latin, 
was built by Cardinal Mazarin, and was formerly 
known as the Collége des Quatre Nations. This 
building is one of the finest examples of collegiate 
architecture still existing. Another point I would 
like to refer to is this. Ina big subject like colle- 
giate architecture, Mr. Warren has a perfect right 
to fix his limitations, but I regret a little that he 
did not include in his description any reference to 
the big laboratories and buildings for scientific 
research which must now form a part of every uni- 
versity. For those buildings require an entirely 
different treatment from the old buildings that we 
have seen on the screen to-night. The old build- 
ings have low rooms, small windows, and ample 
expanse of plain wall surface. These constituted 
their great charm. In the modern laboratory, 
there are large windows. lofty rooms, and the 
walling is reduced almost to a minimum. For 
scientific work light is an absolute necessity. 
The three requirements for a modern laboratory, 
as defined by a scientist, one might put somewhat 
as follows: the first is light, the second more light, 
and the third, still more light. There is one other 
little detail that I would say a word about, and that 
is the excellence of the illustrations shown us to- 
night. I think Mr. Warren very wisely discarded 
plans and photographs to a great extent, and relied 
upon those excellent old views by Loggan, and 
those equally excellent modern views by Mr. New. 
Those bird’s-eye views take the place ot both plan 
and photograph, and you Can see the whole thing 
at one time. In conclusion, I wish to thank the 
Council of the Institute for the honour they have 
done me In asking me to second this vote of thanks. 
and at the same time to express to Mr. Warren the 
pleasure | have experienced in listening to his paper. 

The Rev. T. B. LOCK, Bursar of Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge, who rose at the invita- 
tion of the President : It is a great privilege to be 
allowed to say a few words here, and I venture to 
make my few remarks with great humility in the 
presence of distinguished men such as I see around 
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me, who know more about this subject than I 
possibly can who am a mere amateur. There is 
one point which | hoped Mr. Warren would touch 
upon in his paper, and that is, t] 

there is a gallery, a long room which generally 
Mr. Warren touched 
but omitted 


at Queens’ and 


at in some colleges 


belongs to the master’s lodge. 


ot a 


on every other part college 
reference to the beautiful gallery 
the gallery at Emmanuel—I am thinking of Cam- 
bridge and perhaps the Long ( ralle1 VW hich forms 
the combination-room at St. John’s And that 
leads me to answer Mr. Champneys’ question, at 
least I think I 
understand it rightly, is, how 
take their present shape? Last summer I was in 
Derbyshire for a few weeks. and I took much trouble 
to study Haddon Hall, the baronial house of, I sup- 
pose, the sixteenth century. There you have an 
you 
the chapel, the combina- 


can answer It. The question, if | 


1 
came the « olleges to 


almost exact replica ot a Cambridge college: 


have the hall, the kitchen, 
tion-room, 
and in addition 
which I have referred ve, Cambridge, 
which was, [ suppose, built about the end of the 
fifteenth century, is almost a replica of Haddon 
Hall. The arrangement is not quite the same, but 
there are two courts, and you pa 

to the other through the * 
through the usual passage cut off from the hall. 
The gallery itself is in exactly the same position in 
Haddon Hall asthe O The chapel 
is in the same position, and the only difference is 
that the kitchen is on the north side of the court. 
and is approached not through the screens, but you 
the hall. The 
wed around the 
staircases, just 
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vou have the long 
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have to cross the court 
dwellings are separate houses rai 
quadrangle; you might call them 
as they are at Oxford and Cambridge. I think, with 
this remarkable a Cambridge 
college and Haddon Hall before you, there cannot 
be much doubt as to the ori 


similarity between 


vin of the collegiate 
form which we see so trequently repeated. One 
thing I very much regret is that Mr. Warren did 
not show you a slide of his splendid improve- 
ment. of the hall of my own college. I think there 
is a picture of it towards the end ot the room, 
Lich he has placed 
there, turning a bare and very pool interior into a 
splendid medieval hall. It is one of the most 
remarkable transformations we have had in Cam- 
bridge. Not but he has helped us to 
restore our old college hall The original hall ot 
Gonville, which was built in 1440, was forty vears 
ago, when I was an undergraduate, entirely obliter- 
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ated, and there was absolutely 


showing the beautiful s¢ 


reen wi 


only so, 


iothing to be seen 
which would suggest the existe of the ancient 
work. Now we have dug it out from the rooms 
with which it was filled by Salvin in 1850. We 
found enough of the main timbers of the roof, and 
we found enough of the mouldings to be able to 
have the roof with the 


restore them. so that we 
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original principals and the exact mouldings of 1440. 
But the needs of space did not allow us to restore 
the floor, and the present floor is five feet above the 
old one. But we have restored the old hall, and 
just before that we restored the library ; and any- 
one coming to Cambridge can now see in my own 
colleze another of those instances of the collece 
buildings with the hall, combination-room, library 
chapel, master’s lodge, all in their appropriate 
places, just as they were nearly 500 years ago. As 
an instance of the advantage of having one sid 
of a quadrangle open, perhaps I might mention, 
in the presence of Mr. Jackson, his ingenious solu- 
tion of a difficulty of that kind. When the court 
in which the splendid Geological Museum, Law 
Library, and new Archeological Museum which 
Mr. Jackson is now building was being arranged, we 
wished to keep an opening on one side of this long 
court, and we had much discussion as to how it 
should be done. Mr. Jackson suggested that we 
should put the library on the top of open arches. 
That suggestion seemed at once to solve the ques- 
tion; there is fresh air coming in through three 
handsome arches in the middle of the space, and 
on the top of those arches is a beautiful library, 
devoted to Law, which Mr. Jackson has built fo 
us. That seemed to us to be an ingenious and 
economical plan, and one, following Dr. Caius’ 
advice, which would enable us to get fresh au 
through from one side of the court to the other. 
Mr. T. G. JACKSON, R.A. : I labour under the 
disadvantage of having heard only the latter part 
of Mr. Warren’s paper, and therefore I am not 
quite aware how far he has touched upon anything 
which I may have to say, and I may be going over 
the same ground. I may offer one explanation of 
the college plan. It seems to me that the college 
plan, like Oxford itself, or Cambridge, has grown 
up insensibly, without any definite motive at first. 
We cannot say how universities began; nobody 
ever founded Oxford or founded Cambridge ; they 
erew up accidentally as it were, and the colleges 
themselves also grew up in an accidental way. 
Originally, and for a period of two or three hundred 
years, there were no colleges; the university 
existed without them. Then young men were 
lodged in halls, of which, if we may believe Anthony 
3 Wood, there were at Oxford at one time three 
hundred. They were private houses, and were 
often the property of citizens, who leased them to 
some Master of Arts, who for his own profit took in 
students and lodged them, but did not teach them, 
There was a common dining-room, 
and a few bedrooms, and that is all. They were 
small places and were given different names, 
such as “ Black Hall,’ ‘* Lion Hall,” and so on. 
Glassen Hall was remarkable for having glass in its 
windows. There was also “ Brasenose Hall,’”’ which, 
of course, was named after the bronze knocker on 
the door long before Brasenose College existed. 
These houses of the burgesses in the town were afte! 


except rarely. 
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the ordinary domestic type ; two or three of them 
would be thrown together, and in that way you 
cet the origin of the Oxford staircase. And when 
colleges came to be founded, they were often made 
up of half-a-dozen halls thrown together. For 
instance, Brasenose College, founded in the time of 
Henry VIII., absorbed five—Amsterdam Hall, 
Salisbury Hall, Little University Hall, Broadgates 
Hall and Brasenose Hall—and they were all swal- 
lowed up into one college. That is the origin, | 
think, of the plan of the colleges in our universities. 
I think they were designedly not made in imitation 
of conventual buildings. There was always between 
the university and the regular clergy a great deal of 
rivalry and ill-feeling. When the Friars came to 
Oxford they were ill-received ; there was a con- 
stant struggle of the university with the religious 
Orders to prevent their taking a degree in theology 
without passing through the secular course and 
taking a degree in Arts. And in regard to the 
earliest College, that of Walter de Merton, it is re- 
markable that in the thirteenth century one Article 
in the Statutes was that the members of his College 
should on no account take religious Orders. There- 
fore I do not think the conventual type presented 
itself to the mind of the college builder or to any- 
hody connected with the university. There was 
always some revulsion against anything which 
would seem to conform to the type of the regular 
Orders. That gives us the type of college which 
those of us who have been in the old colleges know 
so well. We lived in the same rooms where our 
forefathers lived, and fifty years ago—for it is more 
than that since I took my degree—we still lived in a 
modified medieval way. We dined off pewter, and 
had none of the modern appliances, such as hot and 
cold water laid on and bath-rooms. <A cold tub in 
the bedroom was all that we had then. But in one 
respect the rooms are now occupied differently from 
the use of the medizeval student. As Mr. Champ- 
neys has explained, each set consists of-one large 
room with small closets attached. The large room 
is now the sitting-room, but in the middle ages it 
was the eubiculum or bed-chamber where three or 
four Fellows and Scholars slept. The Fellows had 
tall beds, and the Scholars’ beds were ** trookyl ”*— 
that is, truckle—beds and were pushed under the 
Fellows’ beds in the daytime. Out of this large 
room there were little closets, and now two of them 
are thrown together to make a bedroom, and the 
third forms a pantry or “ scout’s-hole.”” Those little 
studies were the musaeola, where the men were sup- 
posed to read, and they were furnished with a plain 
shelf and a joint stool, a curtain perhaps, and 
nothing else. There were no means of keeping 
themselves warm, except when they came out into 
the big room, where there might be a fire. These 


three or four people were concamerales or chamber- 
fellows, from which originated the word ** chum.” 
It was not until the eighteenth century that you 
find, in the old minutes of the College, that the 
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habit of *‘ chumming ”’ had gone out of fashion, and 
that men would have rooms to themselves. 

Mr. AYMER VALLANCE: There is no doubt 
Mr. Jackson has correctly explained the origin of 
separate staircases in Oxford. You must re- 
member that the colleges there were not built on a 
formal plan from the outset, but that they grew up 
by a process of gradual development. All the 
earlier ones before New College were composite 
structures, embodying older and smaller tenements 
or halls. But I do not agree that the staircase 
system was adopted for a distinguishing mark of 
the seculars as opposed to the regulars. There is 
no trace anywhere in Oxford of such a thing as the 
monastic dormitory. On the contrary, at the 
monastic college of Gloucester (now Worcester), 
composed as it was of separate settlements or cells, 
precisely the same arrangement as in secular col- 
leges was adopted as an established Oxford custom, 
and may be seen to this day. One by one, the 
different buildings were added when they were re- 
quired. In the earliest colleges, for instance, there 
was no chapel. And the reason was that every 
college stood within a parish, and every member of 
that college was a parishioner, and, as such, it was 
his duty to attend his parish church. But gradua- 
ally, as the corporate life of a college drew its mem- 
bers closer together, it was natural that they should 
seek to express that common life in common wor- 
ship. They then petitioned the Bishop for license 
to build a private chapel of their own, and the little 
oratories gave place to chapels where they could 
have the privilege of Mass celebrated in their midst. 
And, further, the ties which held them together in 
life held even beyond the grave, and thus it came 
about that some colleges sought and obtained the 
right of sepulture within their walls. The earliest 
graveyard is that of Merton College,which, however, 
is in part parochial. The first private graveyard of 
a college was that at New College. Hence the 
cloister to surround the garth, which was conse- 
crated expressly asa cimiterium. The second in- 
stance was the cloistered enclosure on the north 
side of the Chapel at All Souls’, and latest the one- 
alley cloister to the graveyard at the Jacobean 
College of Wadham. Meanwhile Bishop Waynflete 
was the first to embody the cloister organically as 
part and parcel of the quadrangle at Magdalen 
College. And yet, since early colleges did not start 
upon a formal plan, as exemplified by the oldest 
buildings extant, those of Merton College, the adop- 
tion of the complete quadrangle was only gradual. 
The first true quadrangle, planned at the outset,was 
that built at New College, under the direction of 
William of Wykeham,who has left an indelible mark 
on Oxford collegiate architecture. The T-shaped 
chapel-plan, which it is sometimes alleged he bor- 
rowed from Merton Chapel, is, in fact, due solely 
to William of Wykeham. He could not have copied 
it from Merton Chapel, which was not finished until 
some forty years after his own. The two really 
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belong to radically distinct types. Merton ante 
chapel is the transept of a unfinished cruciform 


with centi + ver: e Nev 


and those which immed 


College 


tely followed 


church 
ante chapel 
its lead, viz. All Souls’, Magdaler id Old Queen's 


College (the la st-nanie | in L518 ot t hem short 


naves of two bays with aisles of equi eneth. Theu 
aisles. under parallel longitudinal roofs. open out 
from the nave through arcades o1 é ide The 
succeeding chapels, built after the Reformation, 
are based more or less 01 Is tanding of the 
true Wykehamite id Wad inte-chapel 
(1615), externally transeptal as regards the roof- 
ridges, has internally the nave cades if New 
College: Oriel assim tes most neal to the tran 
septal model,while B isenos n pel the latest 
in date (1656-61). represents a complete confusion 
of motifs. The nort itions of the 


ante-chapels tell the sar tale : elr roois and 
New 


Queen’s 


interiors. For while t is of those at 
College, All Souls’, M lalen, 1 Old 
College (the 
Michael Burghers) are all unequ vy the lateral 





walls of aisles, on the conti e ends of the 
ante-chapels of Wadl Orie | Brasenose, all 
being gabled, are mu ore ed to the 
transeptal form of Merton Colle Chapel, with its 
are window at each end, though Wadham ( hapel 
has a pair of wind t el end like New 
College and Braseno ( rhe iow but th 


square headed and h the gable 
by which it 1s surmounted 

Mr. WARREN, briefly resp: und refer 
to Mr. Avmer Va nee 1 that Mi 


ring 


Vallance h l | misul lerstood did not say 
that the T plan became unive but that in 
several colleges it had been adopted He did not 
mean to suggest that anything but the shape of the 
eround plan Was accepted and 1 not refer at all 
to the manner in whicl ictures were 


carried out 


\t the conclusion of ] P Mr. Warren 
expressed his acknowledgments to Sir Aston Webb, 
Mr. Reginald Blomfield, M Basil Champneys 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, Mr. T. G. Jackson, Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney, Sir Theodore Morison. Sir Chas. Nichol 


son, Mr. K. H New 
Mr. H. H. 
the Editors of the 


the loan of slides and di 


Professor F. M. 


Stathan Ni 


Simpson 
Raymond Unwin, and 
niry Life for 
O'S | for much kindly 
MacAlister. 


ssistance 


help and informatio i Bs Me 


Direks, and Northover fo valuable 


In every direction \t very large 
number of slid how ere examples from 
Genoa, Santiag li ( n Copenhagen. 
Coimbra, Paris. and L UI i many plans, 
photographs, at | perspe Ve l nyvs of vork by 
Sir Aston Webb and Me [ner Bell, Reginald 
Blomfield, Champne Jackso nd H. T. Hare 


were exhibited on 
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S Planning: being a Practical Treatise 
Plann ug of British Train y Co leq s and ; 
With 150 illustrations. By Philip A. Robson, A.R 





N h » ; Smith, No. 3 aLitit? & rier, Lond nv, FE. 


This important Treatise, although dealing wii 
buildings for educational and therefor 
primarily meant for the architect, will prove « 
interest to the statesman, the expert, and the publ 
it large, inasmuch as it is the latest word fro 
the pen of one who has given many years of clo 
study to the subject of school planning, and w! 
i n architect has erected several buildings ( 
standard merit, one of which, St. Gabriel’s College 


use, 


Camberwell, is viewed, and rightly so, as one of t! 
finest training colleges for women in the country. 

Mr. Philip Robson has dedicated his work to his 
father, the late architect to the Board of Educatio 
in a few well-chosen words, recognising, as we 
do, the great work Mr. E. R. Robson initiated an 
carried out when architect to the London’ Schoo 
Board, and later when at the Board of Education. 

The work is divided into a series of chapter 
detailing the author’s views upon the Hygieni 
Planning of Schools, the Board of Edueatior 
Regulations, Derbyshire Schools, Higher E 
tary, Secondary, and Technical Schools, 
on Reports and Cost, Addendum. 

[ would particularly commend to the notice « 
readers the excellent advice given by the author 


upon pages 8 and 9 of his work, wherein he dea! 


) 





emen- 


Note 


with special points, some of which I venture to sug 
gest are worthy of consideration at head-quarters. 

Possibly, over one or two matters touched upon 
experts W ill differ from Mr. Robson, as, for instance ( 
take suggestion numbered 4, in which he state 
th it any room bevond 25 feet or more in widt] 
requires subsidiary hiehting. The view of some 
capable of advising is that any room beyond, say, 
23 feet in width is not efficiently lighted if lighted 
from one side only. And again, taking his sugges 
tion numbered 7, no matter what the number oi 
scholars may be, ho class room should be less 
in height than stated in the Board of Education 
Code Rules. A height of 10 feet is insufficient. 
Mr. Robson’s suggestion that there is food for 
serious reflection and consideration as to thi 
Board of Education Code Rule regarding the flooi 
area allowed per scholar (1) in an elementary 
school, (2) ina secondary school. is excellent, and 
voes without saying, for to assume thata boy or girl 
of 16 years of age when attending an elementary 
school is sufficiently provided for on the 10 fect 
basis, whilst insisting upon the 17 feet to 18 feet 
basis for the same scholars if 17 years old, but 
attending a secondary school, appears tO me, as if 
no doubt will to his readers, to require amendment 
and I am in full accord with the suggestion of 
Mr. Robson as to how amendment should tak 
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place both hygienically and satisfactorily from the 
point of view of the master. No doubt many of 
the points raised by the author, excellent though 
they undoubtedly are, are recognised as being out 
of the question so long as the Board of Education 
publish Building Rules, which must be adhered to 
by order of the Board and local and other 
authorities who are dealing with public funds, 
erants, donations, &c. 

The information given, no matter what the 
special subject under discussion may be, is concise 
ind fully detailed. The chapter dealing with 
Higher Elementary, Secondary Schools, Technical 
Schools, and Training Colleges, is possibly the most 
interesting in the book, as in it Mr. Robson has 
viven the reader a fund of useful information, 
condensed into some 17 pages, which cannot fail 
to prove instructive. 

The illustrations are numerous and well selected. 
If there is one point I would criticise with 
reference to the plans, it is that the compass-point 
might have been added in all cases. I note that 
the number of illustrations given upon the title- 
page is about 100. This is evidently a misprint, 
as there are fully 150 plans, &e. 

Mr. Robson tells his readers, to quote his own 
words (see his preface), that “‘ No school illustrated 
is older than 1895, and others are as recent as 1911,” 
which is interesting to the reader, who, upon 
examining the illustrations, will gather with what 
rapidity we are amending and experimenting in 
the hope of reaching that goal which authorities, 
rightly or wrongly, may decide is the best possible ; 
for, taking many cases, excellent though the choice 
of the plans may be, these do not conform, without 
amendment, to the Board of Education’s known 
wish, which is to the effect that in an elementary 
school the usual type of plan, that is to say, a plan 
showing the class rooms designed to open directly 
into the hall, is now regarded with disfavour for 
new buildings, and only approved, so I am given 
to understand, where the circumstances are 
exceptional. 

With regard to St. Gabriel’s College, there has 
heen some modification of the original plan, in 
vhich the writer of this review has been actively 
issociated with the author, by request of the 
late Canon Brooke and the Council of the College. 
\ large hall approached from the entrance hall 
has taken the place of Mr. Robson’s scheme for 
an examination hall, swimming bath, gymnasium, 
ete., as shown upon the plans illustrated. 

Probably Mr. Robson’s scheme was deemed too 
expensive, and was therefore omitted by the Coun- 
cilin favour of the large assembly hall in question. 

I note that Mr. Robson gives the date of the 
loundation of the British and Foreign Schools 
Society as 1811, but this Society, as a matter of 
fact, was founded in 1808, the National Soc iety, 
vhose centenary has just been celebrated, being 
founded in 1811. 
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I have to criticise this otherwise excellent work 
in one matter: I am of opinion that the author 
would have been better advised if he had ended 
his treatise with page 108 ; that is to say, my view 
is that the compendium of firms specially noted 
for school fittings would have been better omitted 
as flavouring too much of the advertisement, and 
therefore unnecessary in a school treatise chiefly 
written for the professional man and the educa- 
tional expert. 

A. Heron Ryan-TEntson [F.]. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Architect as Arbitrator. 
Cannes: 

To the Editor, JouRNAL R.I.B.A.,— 
DEAR Sir,—The recent discussion on the posi- 
tion and duties of an architect as arbitrator may 
receive an illustration from my own professional 

experience in Italy. 

When a certain job was practically completed, 
the client refused to recognise my certificate or to 
pay any further sums to the builder, who was then 
obliged to proceed against him in the ordinary 
courts of law. All sorts of quibbles and preten- 
sions were set up to excuse non- payment ; and the 
case ‘vent to several courts In succession. 

Legal procedure in Italy is much more compli- 
cated and uncertain than in England, and the 
opportunities for delay and obstruction more 
abundant. However, after a considerable period, 
an interim declaration was made by one of the 
higher courts to the effect that “ if the facts are as 
stated by the plaintiff, the Court is of opinion that 
the architect’s decision should be accepted.” 

Proofs were abundantly supplied ; but, owing to 
some supposed, or pretended, error in their presen- 
tation, the whole process of proof had to be gone 
through again, after another year’s delay. Appeals 
and counter-appeals followed ; until—some twelve 
months ago—after eight years of constant litigation, 
the final Court of Cassation at Turin decided that 
my certificate and decision (liquidation) must be 
accepted, and ordered the client to pay all the costs 
of the various actions, with full interest on the 
amount I had originally certified for. 

The contract clause upon which stress was laid 
was that which, after stating that the sum to be 
“8 entually paid to the builder by the client should 
be determined by the architect, went on to say :— 

and both the parties declare they accept 
once for all his (the architect’s) decisions, liquida- 
tions, and certificates as absolute and definite (or 
final) between the parties, renouncing any and 
every eventual objection (or opposition). 

Might it not be possible to incorporate a clear 
statement somewhat on these lines into the Insti- 
tute Form of Contract ‘—Faithfully yours, 

WituraM Scott [A.]. 
ss 


Feb. 1912. 
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Pugin Studentship—Drawings by Mr. James 
Macerevor (1 strainer), awarded the Meda] and £4(): 
drawings by Mr. C. Peake Anderson (1 strainer) 
drawings by Mr. J. R. Leathart (1 strainer), draw 
ngs by Mr. W. J. P. Jones (1 strainer), each awarded 
. Certificate of Hon. Mention. 

Tite Prize—Desien for the Central Court 

id of a Royal Exchange, covered with a Roo! 
2 strainers bv Mr. Louis de Soissons (under devic 
* Red Lion ’’), awarded the Certificate and £30. 

Grissell Gold Medal.—Desien for an _ Isolated 
Exhibition Building : 2 strainers by Mr. T. Brad 


dock (under motto “ M.CM.XII.”’), awarded th 





‘ a x 919 
‘s | = Medal and Ten Guineas. 

CHRONICLE . frthur Cates Prize. Drawings by Mr. Je TB: 

: I. Cowper, awarded the Prize of Forty Guineas. 

The Question of Registr 
As a result of the Spe Gen Veet The late Alexander Graham, F.S.A. [/'.. 

Sth January 112 [see 1 Couns Mr. Alexander Graham, F.S.A., formerly Hon 
have appointed a Con ttee { ler The W eC Secretary of the Institute, died on the 9th February 
question of Regist take e at his residence, Carlton Chambers, 4 Regent Street. 
dence. The Committ President It is understood that Mr. Graham was in his 83rd 
the foul \ e-P me etal eal put le showed few s1eNS ol the decrepitude 
together with S \ \\ R.A. |/ M ich usually ace ompanies such an advanced ave 
\. WLS. Cro I 9. f }. Alt { ind retained to the last the erect bearing and cheer \ 
Gotch, FSA. [F.|. E Pr. Hall |F.|, George yanner which had always distinguished him. He 
Hubbard i \ I " I) IN I ‘ hac suffered from occasional heart trouble during 
Stanley Pea I ny I Septimu the last two or three years, but still supervised his 
Warwick [F. |. P S. Wort F.|, W. H. practice, and was not taken seriously ill till a few 
Burt [1.], F. R. H LLH.Ww. | ind days before his death. Atthe funeral, which took 
ik Nesthem Wilko \| Slater ha place at West Norwood Cemetery on the 21st inst 
been appornted | the | mittee, ana the Institute was represented by Mr. Leonard 
Mr. John W. Simpson \ Stokes, President ; Mr. John W. Simpson, Vice 
President: Mr. Henry T. Hare, Hon. Secretary 

Prize Drawings for Exhibition in the Provinces. There were also present Sir William Emerson 


The following sel e premiated Past President, Mr. A. W. S. Cross [F.], and 





designs and drawings e Inst e Prize Con other members of the Institute, with the Secretary 
petitions will be exhibited d o the next fey \ssistant Secretary, and Librarian. 
months under the ausy the Allied Societies \t the Institute last Monday, Mr. Hare, in form 
Royal Institutes f VW VWeas ed Drawings). lly announcing the decease, gave details of Mr 
Drawings of Compton W | strainet Graham’s connection with the Institute. Elected 
by Mr. A. E. Maxwe tto Zeta” Fellow in 1879, he had always taken an active 
awarded the Silver M i Ten Guineas: part m the affairs of the Institute. He served 
drawines of The On | Cathedral (1 for twenty-two vears on the Council, during this 
strainer) bh Mr. \ B \ inde! motto time filline the oftice of Vice-President for fow 
* Shopeinshoudes ° 0 ( rch of Santo ears, of Hon.Secretary for ten vears.and serving on 
Spirito (1 straine v Mr. Walter M. Keese numerous committees of Council. He retired from 
(under motto “ At ne deda Certificate the Hon.-Necr tarvship about three years ago. 
of Hon. Mention. He was for several years a member of the Board 
Soane Medallion.—D Guildhall of Examiners, also of the Literature Standing Com- 
3 strainers by Mr. WV inder motto mittee, of which he was sometime Chairman, and 
“Cirele City” >, M Piet de of the Records Committee. He was most as 
Jong (under motto \ ta Certineate siduous In the discharge of the duties attaching 
of Hon. Mentio ) by Mr. to these positions, rarely missing a meeting 
(. A. Harding , » ind either of the Council or of the General Body. In 
2 Strainers \| 13 | nicl Hh to tne early vears of his membership he Was a fre- 
‘Vista ”), ea Hon. M quent contributor to the TrRaNsactions of the 
Owen Jones Stud 1) s by Mr. No nstitute, and special mention should be made 
H. Leaver (2 straine Owen Jones ‘f his valuable papers, beautifully illustrated with 


Certifierte and £100 his own drawings, on the ‘* Remains of the Roman 
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LATE 


Occupation in Algeria and Tunisia,’* which formed 
a notable contribution to the archeology of North 
\frica. Myr. Hare having moved the resolution of 
egret and condolence recorded in the Minutes 
p. 305), the President, before putting the motion 


from the Chair, asked Mr. Hare to read to the 
Meeting the following letter which had been 
received from Sir Wm. Emerson :— 

LOth Feb. 1912. 


DkaR Mr. PRestpeENtT,—I very much regret my 
nability to be at the meeting this eveniny to ex- 
press as L would wish my own personal sense of loss 
it the passing away of our old friend, Alexander 
(iraham, and to join in the tribute of respect and 
esteem that will be paid him, not only by his former 
colleagues on the Council, but by the numerous 
body of members who knew and appreciated his 
terling qualities, 

Asteadfast supporter oft he Institute, he wasfrom 
the first one of the most active and zealous of its 
During my term of office as Member 
f Council, as Hon. Secretary, and afterwards as 
President, L had frequent opportunities of observ- 
iny the high-mindedness and disinterestedness he 
displayed im all that he did for the Institute. A 
man of the strictest probity and integrity, he 
placed the honour of the profession and the well- 
being of the Institute before everything : to pre- 
erve the one and secure the other he would count 
ho personal sacrifice too great. 

Mr. Graham, when he was elected Hon. Secretary. 
must have been nearly approaching his threescore 
vears and ten, and though at that age his conserva- 
tendencies were somewhat strongly pro- 
nounced, he was never intolerant of the views ot 
those who differed from him. As I remember him 
at the Council meetings he spoke but seldom ; and 
if when some necessary movement was in question 
he was a little lacking in initiative, when once a 
course of action was decided upon he would devote 
himself to the work expected of him with all the 
zeal and thoroughness of a man many years his 


jiinlor. 


workers. 


tive 


ilis courtesy and urbanity of manners were 

familiar to us all ; no one could discharge with 
reater distinction the various public and social 
functions that fall to the lot of the Honorary 
Secretary of the Institute. He was true and 
sincere in his friendships, ever sympathetic and 
warm-hearted, and one of the cheeriest and most 
agreeable of companions. I know personally that 
not a few young architects have cause to be grateful 
to him for his kindly advice and assistance. 

For myself | deeply deplore his removal from us, 
ind beg to be permitted to associate myself in the 
esolution to be moved this evening recording ou 
orrow at the loss we have sustained and our 
ympathy with his relatives, 

Yours faithfully, 
Wn. EMERSON. 


Transactions, N.S., 1884-85, 1885-86. 


ALEXANDER 





GRAHAM, F.S.A 99 

The Resolution having been put from the Chair. 
at the request of the President the whole assembly 
rose and silently voted their assent standing, 

Mr. Graham, who was a Cumberland man. 
served his articles with J. H. Stevens, and from 1859 
to 1865 was a draughtsman in the War, Office undet 
Sir Douglas Galton. He started practice in 1865, 
his early works including Kingfield Church, Cun 
berland, the Nichol Forest Schools in the 
county, and the Continental Bank, City. In 1869 
he obtained the post of Surveyor to the Armoure) 


Satie 


Company, and held the appointment for nearly 
forty-two years, resigning only last December. His 
extensive hospital connection began through Miss 
Florence Nightingale, with whom he inti- 
mately acquainted. Among hospitals erected from 
his designs were the Swansea Hospital, Lincoln 
County Hospital, St. Albans Hospital, the Cance 
Hospital, Fulham Road, the “ Lewis’? Colony foi 
Kpileptics, erected at a cost of over £60,000, and 


Was 


consisting of separate and single-floor houses, with 
hall, workshops, infirmary, theatre, chapel, et 

in the Elizabethan style; and the Montreal 
General Hospital. His latest and perhaps most 
important hospital works were the new Research 
Institute and Electrical Department at the Cancer 
Hospital. He built the new Nurses’ Home, opened 
in 1905, for the same hospital. Mr. Graham had also 
a considerable general practice. He built the ware 
houses in Moor Lane for Messrs. Welch, Margetson 
& Co., blocks in St. James’s Court, Buckingham 
Gate, for the Law Guarantee and Trust Society 

premises in Elm Street. Gray's Inn Road, ton 
Messrs. W. H. Wagstatfe & Sons. He did a con 
siderable amount of work for the Armourers’ Com- 
pany, the most recent being the new buildings in 
Copthall Court and Drapers’ Gardens, K.C. He 
acted as consulting architect, with Messrs. Chorley, 
Connon, & Chorley as the architects, of the Women 
and Children’s Hospital, Leeds, and as assessor in 
several important competit.ons, including those 
for the Weston-super-Mare Pavilion, Wandsworth 
(Guardians’ Offices, Bury Infectious Diseases [Lo 

pital, Leigh Infirmary, and Rochdale Infirmary 

Since 1909, when Mr. Graham's health first began 
to fail, Mr. T. A. Pole [.4.], 
assisted him, has been associated with him in his 
practice. Mr. Graham was the author of a volume, 
published by Longmans in 1902, entitled ** Roman 
Africa: an Outline of the History of the Roman 
Occupation of North Africa,” and was joint autho 
with Mr. H. S. Ashbee of a book of Travels in 
Tunisia. He was an 
and reproductions of some finely finished drawing: 


who for some years 


accomplished draughtsman 


of his appeared some years ago in the Institute 
Transactions and in The Builder. 


Housing the Lordon University : Suggested Site 

The Times of the 19th inst. published some pro- 
posals which have been put forward regarding a 
site for the future housing of the University of 
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[n the Fourth Report of the Royal Com- 


mission on University Education in London, the 


Commissioners observe : 


** We think it is in the 


public interest, as well as in the interest of the 
University of London, that as large a site as possible 


should be obtained in a cent 


al position, and build- 


ings erected for a reconstituted University which 


would be the visible sign of its 


recognition and 


acceptance as a great public institution.” Four 
plots of land on the Duke of Bedford’s estate are 


| } 


suggested as corresponding closely with the condi- 


tions laid down in the report 


Times :- 

he four plots lie t 
leading from the north 
extension of the British 
and together cover an 
plan published herewith 
and the approximate 
Bedford has granted ai 
sites within a period 


Day, and if the necessary 
be raised before March 


been made towards a ne 
The question immedia 
land might best be 1 


the Commissioners’ Re} 


how completely suitabl 
appears to ve for thi 
One of the most urg 
Hall worthy of the | 
erve the same purpose 
burgh or the Whitwort! 


sitv, but a great meetin 


the nation and the Empire 


University life, where 
be initiated or encoura 
plan, bounded on all I 
dens on the west, the 
and the broad avenue I 
admirably adapted for 


with its necessary subordl 


corresponding block n 
equally well adapted for 
which there should be 
hody of the Univer 
m ny committees which 





aspects of the lI 
there should also be t 
(‘hancellor, Principal 
the necessary he rdqu 


h for the 
which would provide 


large enoug 
(‘onvoeation, Common 
Graduates, club-rooms 
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great group of University buildings of the kind 
described above would have upon the public attitude 
towards the University, or to exaggerate the value to 
students and teachers alike of having central buildings 
immediately contiguous to the priceless stores ot 
artistic, literary, and archeological material in the 
british Museum. The plots of land in question are 
vithin easy reach of the termini of the great trunk 
lines coming into London from the north and west, th: 
directions in which the great mass of the active popu 
lation of this country lies; but the new headquarters 
f the University would not only be easily accessibk 
from the northern, north-western, and western suburbs 
it would be equally accessible to other parts of London 
Euston Square Station on the Metropolitan Railway is 
less than ten minutes distant; the British Museum 
Station on the Central London Railway is but a few 
minutes away; equally near is the Tottenham Court 
Road Station on the Hampstead line, and Russell 
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ONDON UNIVERSITY BUILDING SCHEME: PLAN OF SUGGESTED SITE 
IN BLOOMSBURY. 


Square on the Piccadilly Railway. The site is almost 
equally convenient for teachers and students coming 
to it from University College, King’s College, thi 
London SC hool of Economics, and Bedford College, 
whilst it is much more convenient than the present 
University buildings for the East London College, the 
London Hospital Medical School, St. Bartholomew’s 
Medical College, and, indeed, most of the medical 
schools. <A glance at the distribution of the schools ot 
he University over the map of London will show tha 
the new site, while immensely more convenient for a 
great majority of the schools, is less convenient than 
the present site for scarcely any of them. In othe 
words, it is central. It is also spacious and capable ot 
worthy architectural treatment. It would indeed be a 
loss to London if the opportunity which has beer 
offered to its inhabitants and to the University should 
be allowed to slip. 

It will cost a good deal of money, but London is full 
of rich men, and this is a great opportunity for what 
Lord Rosebery has called the “ magnificent citizen.” 
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A New Road to the West. 

A conference was held Thursday, 15th February, 
at the offices of the Road Board to discuss pro- 
posals for the construction of a new approach road 
to London on the western side. Sir George 8S. Gibb 
Chairman of the Road Board, presided, and there 
were present representatives of the Traffic Branch 
of the Board of Trade, the London and Middlesex 
County Councils, the Boroughs of Kensington, 
Hammersmith, and Fulham, the Buckingham 
County Council, and the Urban District Councils of 
Chiswick, Brentford, and Heston and Isleworth. 
The Chairman stated that the Board had hitherto 
dealt with roads in the various administrative 
counties, but had not made any grants to county 
or Metropolitan boroughs, and they had reserved 
the sum of £680,000 out of the estimated £2,000,000 
accruing up to 31st March next for the purpose of 
meeting the needs of urban improvement. They 
were anxious to assist the construction of new ap- 
proach roads in populous centres where they were 
most urgently needed, and it would be generally 
admitted that they ought to begin with London. 
Consequently they had decided, subject to obtain- 
ing the necessary Treasury sanction, to make an 
offer of assistance to the proposed new western 
approach to London, and as funds became available 
similar large works would be selected according to 
their importance and public utility in all parts of 
the country. The western approach was the most 
pressing of all the London schemes. 

The proposed new road is to be 80 feet wide, and 
to extend from the West Cromwell Road to Houn- 
slow, by way of Hammersmith and Brentford. 
The congestion at Hammersmith and Brentford is 
notorious, and at present Cromwell Road, one of 
the finest roads in London, is wasted owing to its 
having no outlet. The proposed plan is merely a 
suggestion, and may be varied in detail. The re- 
sponsibility for settling the plan, as well as for the 
practical execution of the work, must rest with the 
local authorities, the position of the Road Board 
being merely that of contributors to the cost. On 
a pomt of detail, the Brentford Urban District 
Council have suggested the widening of Brentford 
High Street at a cost of £347,000, and have applied 
for assistance to that scheme, but the Board con- 
sider that a new road is better as well as cheaper 
than widening. ‘The cost of the road is estimated 
approximately at £1,000,000 within London and 
£750,000 in Middlesex, and an Act of Parliament 
will probably be necessary. The Road Board, it is 
stated, are prepared to spend £875,000 towards the 
proposed road. 

The London Society. 

At a meeting called by the promoters of the 
movement, and held at the Galleries of the Royal 
Society of British Artists on the 9th February, it 
was decided to establish a Society under the above 
title, with the object of advancing the practical im- 
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provement and artistic development of London. 
Sir Aston Webb, R.A. [F.], presided, and letters 
in support of the movement were read from the 
Zarl of Plymouth, Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P., 
Sir W. H. Lever, Bart., Sir E. J. Poynter, Bart., 
Lord Alexander Thynne, M.P., Sir Wm. Richmond, 
R.A.,and others. Among the speakers at the Meet- 
ing besides those mentioned below were Mr. Harold 
Cox, Sir John Benn, Sir Thomas Brock, R.A. 
|Hon. A.], Mr. T. Rattles Davison [Hon. 4.], Mr. 
W. D. Carée [F.], and Mr. Raymond Unwin [F.]. 

The Chairman explained that the first object of 
the Society was to interest Londoners in London. 
The promoters desired to create a public opinion 
which would support public authorities in carrying 
out different schemes which might appear to be 
beneficial for London asa whole. The artistic side 
of the management of London had received com- 
paratively little attention, and it had been thought 
that, if painters, sculptors, architects, engineers, 
surveyors, members of Parliament, and all others 
interested in art, should discuss these matters and 
inform the public from time to time, by degrees 
works of which London stood in urgent need might 
be carried out. He was convinced that Govern- 
ment Departments and municipal authorities de- 
sired to do the best they could for London, and if 
they were backed up by public opinion they would 
do a great deal more than they could at present. 
They would want the counsel of the very best men 
in London, and the assistance of such bodies as the 
Royal Academy, the Royal Society, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, the Arts and Crafts Society, and 
all societies concerned with the development, and 
especially the artistic development, of London. The 
Royal Society of Arts had already promised to help. 
A constitution would have to be drawn up for 
the Society ; and there would be wanted, besides, 
a President, of acknowledged authority and wide 
outlook, and a Committee full of enthusiasm and 
taste, tempered with prudence and foresight. 

On the motion of Professor Beresford Pite, a 
resolution was passed heartily approving of the 
formation of the Society. Captain Swinton, in 
moving a resolution authorising the Committce 
to draft a constitution, said that in Edinburgh 
the Cockburn Society, which was much like the 
London Society, had existed for nearly eighty 
years. Its object was to look after the beauty 
of Edinburgh and to see that nothing horrible 
was done. The value of that Society was great, 
for it was extraordinary how few bad _ buildings 
were put up in that city, and how careful 
people were to conform to the artistic standard. 

The annual subscription for London members 
is a guinea, for country members half-a-guinea, 
and for colonial members five shillings. The 
Hon. Treasurer is Dr. Stephen Miall, 116 Fore 
Street, E.C., and the Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. J. 
Leaning, 28 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
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Reinforced Concrete: The Proposed L.C.C. 
Regulations. 


The Times Engineering Supplement of the 14th 
February has some admirable criticism, by an 
engineering correspondent, of the proposed L.C.C. 
tegulations for reinforced concrete | 
vive extracts as far as space permit 
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modern engineering practice.” Surely a reference to 
the R.I.B.A. Rules, plus the “accepted formulas,’ 
vould be enough. It is diftiicult to see why there 
should be any more reason to introduce formule into 

et of regulations for the use of reinforced concrete 
would exist in the case of a steel-framed build 
or a bridge for use in a public highway. In all 
cases the services of a properly qualified man 
and, it may b 
a properly qualified man to pass it—but any 


t! 

Chath 
these 
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ity hich attempted to issue formule in the 
two latter cases would make itself a laughing-stock to 
the engineering profession. 


In the case of Pillars- Part 1V.-- the whole set of 
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the diameter of a vertical rod to 2 inches, would bloc 
out, for example, the system referred to in Zhe Zim 


on January 24 last, because such a pillar as is there 

would be relegated to the class of evlindrical 
steel pillars, and its working load would be merely 
that allowed by the 1909 Act. We are not yet any 
vhere near finality in the art of combining steel and 
every that the crippling 
vad of certain cross sections of steel pillars is con 
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concrete ; engineer knows 
increased when they are encased in strong 
and this fact is largely made use of in 
where tall buildings exist. In this 
however, the advantage of such additional 
and since the 1909 Act 
merely a protection from fire, 
brickwork to surround 
But even ordinary stock brick 

wk adds considerably to the strength; for instance, 
i steel column to carry 200 tons is not infrequently 
in the heart of a 2 feet square brick pier, and 
permissible to count on even five tons per 
square foot of brickwork, 10 per cent. would be added 
to the strength of the pillar, or alternatively 10 pet 
cent. deducted off the area of the steel, while the 
illar still remained of 200 tons strength. 

It ought to be pointed out that Parts II. to IV. are 
not wholly taken up with the formule; a very 
percentage of the clauses deal with practical points, 
such as the maximum distance between bars, thick 
s of covering concrete, jointing of bars, fishtailing 
reinforcement, ete., and 
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rhe tables of working stresses, which certainly are 
necessary in any regulations, are in some cases highet 
than those of the R.1.B.A. Rules. This is to be re 
gretted, because in Clause 144 the district surveyor is 
invited to use a test load which in most cases would 
elongate the tension rods of a beam right up to the full 
stretch of the concrete, and in many cases would start 
cracks in it if the working stresses were up to the pro 
posed limits—a state of things which can hardly have 
been intended. 

Again, 102, if Clause 132, 
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reinforced columns—a somewhat startling figure even 
with 1:1:2 should not be 
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far too small a factor of safety, and a comparatively 
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lead to failure. Unless a building in London is car- 
ried down to the blue clay it is certain to have its 
foundations upon a more or less yielding substance, 
ind such yielding substances very often induce un 
equal settlements, which, in addition to their effect on 
the pillars, upset calculations of beam strength when 
ontinuity is relied upon. For this reason many en 
rineers will dissent from some of the formule given 
for beams with “ fixed ends.” ... . 

In Part VIII., “ Materials” (Clauses 118-139), the 
first three sections, dealing with ‘“ cement,” “sand,” 
and “coarse material,” are descriptive and represent 
vood practice; but some parts of the “ Concrete ” and 
‘Steel’ section are open to serious criticism, Clause 
and 6, in the “ Concrete” sub-division, if it 
means anything at all, must be construed to mean that 
the various proportions of concrete given will have the 
ultimate stresses given in the table, and consequently 


2, a 


i designer is invited to work on that assumption, 
vhich, combined with Clause 102, gives stresses very 
much higher than those generally adopted. It is 


notorious that compression tests on concrete vary to an 
unaccountable degree; how, then, can any one say that 
some particular 1: 2:4 will at the end of 
three months have a resistance of 2,400 lb. per square 
inch? It may have more if the sand and 
material are very good, but if these ingredients are 
of moderate quality only it will very probably have 
iess; yet the designer is here told that he can, with suf 
ficient helical wound reinforcement, run up to 1,600 Ib. 
per inch for his Now, the 
district surveyor may test any work with 50 per cent. 
added to the superimposed load, and since the super 
imposed load is generally twice the dead load the test 
might put 2,133 Ib. per square inch on the concrete of 
a particular pillar. Happily it would in practice 
prove impossible to test a main column to this extent. 

\gain, 136 in the “ Steel” subdivision per 
nits the working stress of the tension bars in’ beams 
inch 


concrete 


coarse 


square working stress. 


Clause 
to go up to 20,000 Ib. per square with steels of 
hich ultimate tensile resistance such as are advocated 
ly here again a district surveyor 
might impose a stress of 27,000 lb. per square inch if 
he tested the beam by the method he is invited to 
adopt, and such a stress would almost certainly crack 


1 


the conerete on the underside of any beam. 


some designers ; 


The remaining three Parts, IX., X., and XI. 
Clauses 140-160), which treat of “Tests and Test 
ing,” “ Centring,” and “ Workmanship,” are well ex 


pressed, although again they smack of “ specification ” 
rather than of “regulation”; they include the test 
loads already mentioned—-i.c., one and a half times 
the superimposed loads. No engineer would object to 
the magnitude of this test load on so discrete a sub 
stance as reinforced concrete, since the function of a 
test is to show whether work has been scamped or 
accidentally damaged during its construction, and if 
the stresses induced by the test are reasonably within 
safe limits no harm is done to work. When, 
however, the induced stresses run up to the extremes 
pointed out in this article the test may prove positively 
dangerous. 

The conclusions suggested by an examination of the 
London County Council proposals is that they should 
Le stripped of their formule entirely, and that their 

miting stresses should be considerably lowered, un 
less they are made to apply to “test loads ” instead of 
‘working loads.” If this were done the factor of 
safety would be much about the same as that of a 
steel-framed building under the 1909 Act, while the 
vorking stresses would be more in accord with those 
idopted by the men who have described their work 
i detail at the meetings of engineering societies. 


sound 
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Victoria and Albert Museum: Alfred Stevens's 
Drawings. 

The Victoria and Albert Museum has recently 
acquired a considerable number of drawings and 
designs by Alfred Stevens from the collections made 
by two of his pupils, James Gamble and Reuben 
Townroe, both of whom died in the early part of 
1911. These have now been mounted and labelled, 
and a selection has been placed on exhibition in 
Room 75, advantage being taken of the opportunity 
to rearrange the drawings by Stevens already shown 
there, which are now grouped according to subject 
throughout the gallery. Designs for the decoration 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral form one of the most impor- 
tant sections of the exhibition, the various studies 
in red or black, chalk or pencil, being illustrated by 
tracings made by Townroe and Stannus of the com- 
pleted designs. The designs and studies for the 
decoration of Deysbrook have also been brought 
together, and are now supplemented with several 
full-sized working drawings of details in colour, 
which have not before been exhibited. One of the 
most interesting of the new acquisitions in this 
class of work is a sketch in water-colour for the 
decoration of a staircase and landing of a public 
building. The Museum has acquired several early 
studies both of landscapes and from works by Old 
Masters, made by Stevens during his first visit to 
Italy, among them being small copies in water- 
of Titian’s “ Flora” and “ Eleanore 


colour 
Gonzaga. 

The collection includes studies in black 
chalk for the decorations of Dorchester House, and 
designs for silversmiths’ work, candlesticks, street 
lamps, pottery and stoves, as well as a large 
number of slight sketches of architecture and 
furniture and memoranda of subjects for figure 
compositions. The Museum now up- 
wards of 500 drawings and studies by this distin- 
guished British artist: those not exhibited in 
{00m 75 (or Room 48, where a series related to the 
Wellington Monument has hung), 
obtainable on application in the Students’ Room 
(71) of the Department of Engraving, Illustration 
and Design. 
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Slade Professorship of Fine Art, Cambridge. 


Mr. Edward Schréder Prior, F.S.A. [F.|, has 
been elected Slade Professor of Fine Art in succes- 
sion to Dr. Waldstein, resigned. The new Profes- 
sor was born In 1852, and was educated at Harrow 
and Caius. He was distinguished as an athlete at 
Cambridge, and won the Amateur High Jump 
Championship in 1872. He was a pupil of Mr. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., and has been architect to 
Cambridge University, where he designed the 
building in which the present Medical School is 
housed, to Harrow School, and to Winchester 
College, and has built churches and houses in many 
parts of England. Mr. Prior was one of the 
founders of the Art-Workers’ Guild, and has been 
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secretary of the Arts and Crafts (London) Exhibi- 
tion Society since 1902. His publications include 
A History of Gothic Art in England and books on 
the Cathedral-builders and the medieval figure- 
sculpture of England 


Obituary. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM, F-.S.A. (see page 298). 

THomas MILLER Rickman, F.S.A., Assoc.Inst 
C.E., F.S.1., who died on the 10th February, aged 
eighty-four years, had been an Associate of the 
Institute since 1854. He served some years ago on 
the Practice Standing “Committee, and was fo1 
several years an Associate-Member of Council. He 
was the son of Thomas Rickman, F.S.A., the archi- 
tectural essayist and author of the well-known 
Styles of Architecture in England. He wasa leading 
member of the quantity surveyors’ profession, and 
practised for over forty years in partnership with 
Mr. E. J. Burr, under the style of Rickman and 
Burr. architects and surveyors. He was President 
of the Architectural Association in 1854—55, and of 
the Surveyors’ Institution in 1899. He was a Vice- 
President of the Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
to the funds of which body he wasa generous sub- 
Papers read at the Institute by Mr. Rick- 
man and published in the Transactions include 
i Metropolitan Improvements as affected by the 
Bills now before Parliament ”’ (1859), “‘ Professional 
Lessons from a Boulder” (1885), and * Specifica- 
tion Writing” (1889). In 1901 he published a 
volume entitled Notes on the Lifeand Work of Thomas 
Rickman. A memorial service on the occasion of 
the funeral took place at the Catholic Apostolic 
Church in Gordon Square, and was attended by 
Messrs. Paul Waterhouse | F.|, Campbell Jones [F. |, 
and Charles Blomfield [F.], and Mr. Waterhouse 
represented the Institute at the interment at St. 
Pancras Cemetery, Finchley. 

CuarLes SmitH, Fellow, of 
suddenly on the 6th February. His son, Mr. 
Charles Steward Smith [¥F.], writes: “ He was in 
his eightieth year, and retained wonderful power ol 
mind and body till the last. In recent years he 
wave most of his time to public voluntary work, 
although he remained a of our firm and 
was at the office as usual the day before his death, 
which occurred at the Borough Bench just as he 
to take Reading’s senior 
acting magistrate. As long ago as 1854 he joined 
the Institute as an Associate, becoming a Fellow 
in 1870, and all through the years remained loyal 
and true to its traditions.” Having served his 
articles with Mr. W. F. Poulton, of Reading. Mr. 
Charles Smith became an assistant in London in 
the office of Mr. W. M. Teulon, starting practice in 
Reading in 1857. His early years were devoted 
largely to works on the estates of the late Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Francis Goldsmid, and Lord 
Eversley, in which connection he built many 
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parish schools and did a few restorations, for in- 
stance, East Tytherley Church. Later he was 
employed by the Governors of Wellington College 
on several of the masters’ houses, additions to the 
college buildings, etc. Several large houses in the 
neighbourhood of Kingston and Camberley were 
designed by him. In 1884 Mr. C. 8. Smith joined 
his father in partnership. The firm has carried 
on a large ot varied general practice; in Poor 
Law work, erecting new buildings or remodelling 
old ones at Reading, Henley, King’s Lynn, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Wallingford, Easthampstead, Chip- 
ping Norton, Eton, Basingstoke, Hatfield, and 
Ware, in addition to public and educational works 
in many parts of the country. Mr. Smith actively 
associated himself with the public work of his town, 
and was for two years in succession (1874-76) 
elected to the Mayoral Chair. He will be remem 
bered and honoured for the great part he played 
in giving to Reading its complete and excellent 
system of drainage. Mr. Smith leaves two sons 
in the profession, namely, Mr. Chas. Steward 
Smith [F.], of Reading, and Mr. John Arthw 
Smith [¥’.], of Basingstoke, and a grandson, Mr. L. 
Victor Smith, of Reading. 


LEGAL. 


Contract: Certificate: Progress and Final 
Certificates distinguished. 


HOMAS FREE & Sons, Lrp., vr. Surro~n URBAN 
Distrier Councin.* 
Plaintiffs were contractors for the making up and 
ing out of a road, the total amount of the contract 


being £967. 


tin 
Lilhe, 


Part of that had been paid from time to 
ind plaintiffs sought to recover a further sum of 
£270, for which it was contended the Council’s sw 
veyor had duly certified, which the Council denied. It 
was stated in the course of the hearing that the con 
tract provided that while the work was proceeding 
the contractors should receive interim payments up to 
80 per cent. of the total amount, in accordance with 
progress certificates given by the surveyor; that there 
should be a further payment up to 90 per cent. when 
the surveyor certified that the work had _ been 
pleted; and that the remaining 10 per cent. should 
be held back for security during a period of mainten 
ance following upon the completion of the work. The 
sum of £270 was an amount alleged to be due on the 
completion of the work so as to bring the payments 
up to 90 per cent. of the total amount of the contract, 
ind it also included a sum for extras. In the state 
ment of defence it was alleged that when the certifi 
cate was given the work had not been properls 
completed, that there was no justification for grant 
ing an interim certificate up to 90 per cent. of the 
contract amount, and that plaintiffs and the surveyor 
both knew when the certificate was given that the 
money was not due. It was contended also that the 
certificate was not, having regard to the terms of the 
contract, a final certificate, as that could only be 
nted after the surveyor had measured up and 





com 


L 





* Reprinted by permission from the Local Government 
Journal of 10th February. A full statement of the facts and 
report of the evidence and counsel’s arguments appeared in 
the Sutton Herald of the 16th December. 








MINUTES 


valued the work, which he had not done, and that a 
90 per cent. certificate could not be given until the 
maintenance period began, in other words, until the 
work had been satisfactorily completed. 

When the action was heard in the King’s Bench 
Division Mr. Justice Lawrance expressed an opinion 
adverse to the plaintiffs on the question of law, but 
left two questions to the jury—(1) Whether, when 
the certificate was given, the amount was due under 
the contract, and (2) whether the surveyor or the 
contractors, when the certificate was given, knew that 
the sum was not due. The jury answered both ques- 
tions in favour of the plaintiffs, that is to say, the 
first in the affirmative, and the second in the negative. 
This answer of the jury to the question 
effectually disposed of any suggestion of fraud and 
collusion on the part of the contractors and the 
surveyor—the latter had left the service of the Council 
since the granting of the certificate. Defendants, 
however, while alleging that the money had know- 
ingly been made payable before it was due, disclaimed 
any suggestion of fraud. 

Notwithstanding the jury’s verdict in favour of the 
plaintiffs, Mr. Justice Lawrance directed judgment 
to be entered for the Council, on the ground that as 
the surveyor had not then expressed his approval of 
the quantity and quality of the work, the certificate 
was only a progress certificate, and therefore one that 
defendants were entitled to question, which they 
would not have been entitled to do in the case of a 
final certificate. 

The defendants appealed. 

In the Court of Appeal (Lords Justices Vaughan 
Williams, Kennedy, and Buckley) Lord Justice 
Vaughan Williams was of opinion that the certificate, 
though not in the nature of a final certificate, was 
yet, having regard to the terms of the contract, one 
oa which plaintiffs could sue, as it had been duly 
viven by the surveyor for work done. In the absence 
of fraud and collusion, which had been set up in- 
ferentially by the defendants, but had been directly 
negatived by the verdict of the jury, it was competent 
for plaintiffs to bring an action for the recovery of the 
amount for which the surveyor had certified, and the 
verdict of the jury was right and should be acted upon. 

Another of the three members of the Court [Lord 
Justice Kennedy] being of the same opinion, it was de- 
cided by a majority to set aside the judgment of the 
Court below, and enter judgment for plaintiffs for the 
amount claimed, with costs. 

Defendants were given time to consider the question 
of appealing.* 


second 


MINUTES. VIII. 


At the Eighth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
1911-12, held Monday, 19th February 1912, 
at 8 p.m.—Mr. Leonard Stokes, President, in the 
Chair: entered in the attendance-book the names of 
23 Fellows (including 11 members of the Council), 35 
Associates (including 1 member of the Council), 2 
Hon. Associates, 14 Licentiates, and several visitors 
the Minutes of the Meeting held 5th February 1912, 
having been published in the JovrNaL, were taken as 
read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Alex 
ander Graham, F.S.A., Fellow, formerly Hon. Secre 
tary, and having referred to his numerous services to 


Session 


* The time expired on the 31st January, when the Council 
decided not to appeal. 
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the Institute as a Member of the Council and of 
various Committees, at the request of the President 
read a letter from Sir Wm. Emerson, Past Presid: nt, 
expressive of his appreciation of the high qualities of 
the deceased member : whereupon, on the motion of 
the Hon. Secretary, it was 
Resotvep, That the Institute do 
found regret at the loss it has sustained by the 
death of its esteemed Fellow, Alexander Graham. 
F S.A., and do express its sense of appreciation 
and gratitude for the long and eminent services 
he had rendered the Institute as Vice-Presi 
dent, Hon. Sec retary, Member of Council, and 
in other capacities. Further, that a message be 
behalf of the Institute to Mr. 
Graham’s near relatives, sympathising and con 
doling with them in their bereavement. 


record its pro 


addressed on 


The Hon. Secretary further announced the decease 
of Thomas Miller Rickman, F.S.<A.. Associate, for- 
merly Associate Member of Council and member of 


the Practice Standing Committee, and it was resolved 
that the regrets of the Institute be recorded on the 
Minutes, and that a vote of sympathy and condolence 
be passed to his relatives. 

The decease was also announced of Charles Smith, 
of Reading, elected Associate in 1854. Fellow in 1870; 
and William King Lucas, Ass elected 

The following Members and Licentiates, attending 
for the first time since their election, were formally 
admitted by the President, viz. Hastwell 
Fellow, John Norman Keaseley, Associate, 
fonald Potter Jones, Thomas Tvyssen Grey Donaldson 
Selby, Licentiates, 

The Secretary announced that the following candi 
dates having been found eligible and qualified under 
the Charter and By-laws had been nominated by the 
Council for election as Licentiates, viz.. Matthew Adam, 
Rodney Howard Alsop, Melbourne; Arthur 
Godwyn Andrew, Cheadle Hulme; Beaumont Ellis 
Atkinson, Jun.; Lawrence Ashton Box, Bombay; 
Arthur George Bradshaw, Lancaster; Thomas Brameld, 
Thomas Bloomfield Sadlier Brereton, 
Reginald Butler Brierley, Bedford: 
Brodrick, Invereargill, New Zealand: 
F. Anstead Browne, Ipswich; Charles Ogilvie Camp 
bell, Chester; William Edward Careless, Montreal: 
Benjamin Chaikin: Ernest Austin Collett, Sledmere, 
York ; Collins, Oldham; Norris Tynwald 
Cowin, Pretoria; Wilfrid Joseph Cummins, Manches 
ter: John Eagle, Manchester; James Morris Heber 
Gladwell, South Woodford: James Gorman, Kedah, 
Malay Peninsula; Douglas Hall, Huddersfield; John 


wiate, 1881. 


George 


Grayson, 


{ rlasgzow : 


Singapore ; 
Warlingham; 
Cuthbert John 


George 


Henry Harvey, Melbourne; Montague John Heir, 
Johannesburg; Arthur Edward Henderson; Gilbert 
Higginbottom, Manchester; James Jennings, Amble 
side, Westmoreland; Gerald Edgar Jones, Epsom, 
N.Z.; Charles William Davies Jovnson, Dar 
laston; Arthur Vernon Kislingbury; John Forsyth 
Mellwraith, Cambridge: Charles James MeNair. 
Avr: Frank M. Miles, Chigwell; Stanlev Charles 
Miles, Bournemouth; Walter Guy Molesworth, 
Madras; Cecil Herbert Morgan, South India; John 
Myers; Edward Osbourn, Pietermaritzburg; Arthw 
faymond Pratt Pierey, Stone, Staffs; Douglas Warren 
Pollock; Arthur Richard Quarterman; J. F. G. 


Roberts, Wellington, N.Z.: Alan Keith Robertson. 
Edinburgh; Hubert C. Sands; Herbert Reginald 
Saxty; Frederick Robert Edwin Sladdin, Rondebosch ; 
J. Roxburgh Smith, Quebec; Herbert Athill Stallwood, 
Singapore; Edward Stockwell, Basingstoke; Leslie 
Tanner, srighton ; Francis Robert ‘Taylor: 
Alexander Caldwell Thomson, Ayr; John Egerton 
TT 
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Oxford; Alexander Camero Todd, Mor 
Richard <Arthu Waite, sradford: Israe 
Dorking; Noel Huxley W Cheltenhan 
Elliott Walton; Leslie 1D t \\ 
Arnold Winder, Shetheld; W im 


Thorpe, 
treal ; 
Walker, 
Robert 


Francis 


m5; 
lamson ; 


\rmout 


Arbuckle, Rutherglen; Larmont Douglas Penma 
West Kilbride; Francis George Glyn R rtson, Gla 
gow; William John Wright, Glasg 
Mr. Edward Warren [F.] having read Pape 

COLLEGIATE ARCHITECTURE, istrated by inte 
slides, a discussion ensued, in which Mr. Basil Champ 
neys, Professor F. M. Simpsor I T. G. Jackson 
R.A., the Rev. T. B. Lock, and M Aymer Vallan 
took part, and a vote of thanks was } ed to Mr 


Warren by acclamation 
The proceedings ther sed ( the meetin 
separated at 10.30 p.m. 


SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, JANUARY 8. 
The Institute and the Society of Architects: Draft 
Agreement: Discussion. 

| General Meeting 
of the 8th January convened by the Council to 
consider the draft Agreement proposed to be made 
between the Royal Institute and the Society of 
Architects were briefly recorded in the Minutes of 
the Meeting published in the Journat of the 
13th January. It remains to publish the document 
itself and to report the discussion which took place 
thereon. 


The proceedings at the Sper la 


The objects of the Meeting ere set out in the 
Notice-Paper as follows: 

To consider the draft Acres ent proposed to be 
made between the Royal Institute and the Society ot 
Architects and which yw be sul ted to the Meet 
ing for its approval, and in the event of the same 
being approved either with thout modification t« 


g Resolut 


RESOLVED, that the Agreement proposed to be 


pass the followin 


made between the Royal Institut nd the Society 
of Architects and which is now ibmitted to this 
Meeting be and the same is herel ipproved And 


that the President be autho 1 to sign the same 


on behalf of the Royal Institute And that after 
the same shall have been signed by both parties 
the Ceuncil do proceed t ry the same into 
effect and do present a Petition to His Majesty's 
Privy Council praying for the grant of a Suppl 


mental Charter with By form set out 
in the Second Schedule to th 1 Agreement ae 


now approved. 


The following is the Agree ¢ t e referred ta 
An Agreement made the day 
of One tl S | indred and 


ITU'TE 


ed “ the 


Between THE I 
OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS (1 
Royal Institute ”) by 
the President of the Royal Institute for and on be 
half of the Royal Institute of tl ne part and ‘THE 


nd ni } 
LOYAL INST 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS Founded 1884 (hereir 
after called “the. Society”) by 

t] President he S ty for 
and on behalf of the Society « other part 
WHEREAS the Council of the R Institute and 
the Council of the Society have considered and dis 
cussed the principles of a Bill Registration of 
Architects and have embod principles the 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS [24 Feb. 1912 


lraft B set out in the First Schedule hereto and 
the said draft Bill has received the approval of meet- 
gs Or the foyal Institute and the So lety respec 


t] i 
tively AND WHEREAS the Council of the Royal In- 


stitut nd the Council of the Society have also con- 
dered and discussed proposals for the admission ot 
th bers of the Society into the Royal Institute 
posals are embodied herein and in the draft 
Supplemental Charter and By-laws set out in the 
Second Schedule hereto AND WHEREAS a draft of 


ent has been submitted to and approved at 
ig of the Royal Institute held on the 
day ot One thousand nine hundred 
| and at such meeting a resolu- 
is passed authorising the President of the Royal 
istitute to enter into this Agreement on behalf of the 
Roval Institute and a resolution was also passed 
wuthorising the Council of the Royal Institute to pre 
sent a Petition to His Majesty’s Privy Council for the 
grant of a Supplemental Charter and By-laws in the 
terms of the draft set out in the Second Schedule hereto 
AND WHEREAS a draft of this Agreement has been 
submitted to and approved at a meeting of the Society 
day of 
housand nine hundred and and 
at such meeting a resolution was passed authorising 


il of the Society to enter into this Agree 








the Counc 
NOW IT IS HEREBY AGREED as follows : 

1. AS soon as reasonably pcssible after the date of 
this Agreement the Council of the Royal Institute shall 
ce all necessary steps for the presentation of a Peti 
tion to His Maiesty’s Privy Council in order to obtain 
a grant of a Supplemental Charter with By-laws in the 
form set out in the Second Schedule hereto at as carly 


take 


date as possible. 

2. AFTER the grant of the said Supplemental Char- 

r the Re Institute chall forthwith take all neces- 
sary steps and at all times thereafter use its best 
leavours to procure the passing of an Act. of Parlia- 
ment for the Registration of Architects on the lines of 
the draft Bill set out in the First Schedule hereto. 

3. FORTHWITH after obtaining such Supplemental 


yal 


Charter the admission of members of the Society to the 
Royal Institute in accordance with the said Supple- 
mental Charter and By-laws shall be proceeded with 
nd the Soc iety shall at all times give to the Royal In 


stitute all information in its possession in regard to 


the qualifications character and history of its members. 


1. AFTER the admission of four hundred members 


f the Society to the Royal Institute the first Com- 
mitt referred to in By-law 93 in the said Second 
Schedule and the first two additional Members of 
Council of the Royal Institute referred to in By-law 94 
shall be appointed in accordance with those respective 
By-l 


laws. 

5. WHEN and so soon as four hundred members ot 
iety shall have been admitted to the Reyal Insti 
tute and in any event not later than six calendar months 
fter the date of the said Supplemental Charter the 
Society shall take all necessary steps for the winding 
up and dissolution of the Society and the following 
provisions shall have effect : 

a) There shall be two liquidators for such wind 

up of whom one and his successor or successors 
shall be appointed on the nomination of the Council 
of the Royal Institute. 

Lb) The assets of the Society shall be applied in 
payment of its debts and liabilities and of the 
expenses of its winding-up and dissolution and any 
surplus shall be applied in accordance with its 
Articles of Association and if there shall be a defi 
ciency the Royal Institute shall make such 
deficiency 


the Se 


good 





THE INSTITUTE AND THE 
The Royal Institute shall provide appoint 
ments for the two senior members of the Society's 


salaried staff on terms which prior to the signing of 
this Agreement shall have been provisionally agreed 
between the Royal Institute and the parties concerned. 
d) All books and records of the Society relating 

to the qualifications character and history of mem- 


bers of the Society shall be handed over to the 
Royal Institute on the dissolution of the Society. 
6. NO election to membership of the Society shall 

take place after the date of the grant of the said 


Supplemental Charter. 

7. IF the grant of the said Supplemental Charter be 
not obtained within twelve calendar months after the 
date hereof or within such extended period not exceed- 
ing eighteen calendar months from the date hereof 
as the two Councils may agree either party hereto may 
rescind this Agreement. 

8. IN the event of any difference of opinion arising 
between the Royal Institute and the Society or between 
their respective Councils as to the interpretation ot 
this Agreement or as to the precedure for carrying out 


this Agreement or as to any matter or thing arising 
thereout the matter in difference shall be referred to 
Mr. Leonard Aloysius Scott Stokes (or failing Mr. 


Stokes a substitute elected by the Council of the Royal 
Institute) and Mr. George Edward Bond (or failing 
Mr. Bond a substitute elected by and from the six 


representatives of the Society who will be members 
of the Committee referred to in By-law 93) whose 
decision in the matter shall be final and binding on 


all parties. If Mr. Stokes or his substitute and Mr. 
George Edward Bond or his substitute fail to agree 
in the matter under consideration they shall be joined 
by a third arbitrator to be nominated by the President 
of the Local Gove nie Board and the decision of 
the majority of the three arbitrators shall be final and 
binding on all cating 

AS WITNESS the hands of the 


the day and year 


said and 
first above written. 


The First Schedule. 
DRAFT BILL FOR THE REGISTRATION OF 
ARCHITECTS. 
suitable Preamble : 
Architectural Regi 
the Royal 


After a 
The 
between 
cerned, 
British Architects 
the Privy Council. 
The term Architect shall mean every person who 


shall 


con 


stration 
Institute and 


Authority 
the parties 
nominees of 


with the addition of 


is now or in the future shall be enrolled on the Regis- 
ter as a Fellow Associate or Licentiate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects or an Architect Member 


of the Royal Academies of Arts of England Ireland or 
Scotland. 

3. Every Architect in the United Kingdom, 
or Dominions shall be — d to be entered on the 
Register as soon as he is elected to one of the classes 
of Fellows Associates or scciniahes of the Royal In 
stitute of British Architects or to architectural mem- 
bership of one of the aforesaid Royal Academies in 
manner provided by the Royal Charters. 

After 1920, except as provided in Clause 7 hereof, 
no person shall be permitted to practise for hire or 
reward in designing a building, and certifying pay- 
ments in respect of the erection thereof, unless he is 

i Sgr agen within the definition of this Act. 

5.. An Architect, unless he be a salaried official, 
bars entitled to be remunerated for his services according 
Lo a scale of tees and charges to be approved from 
time to time by His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. ; 


Colonies 


shal] 
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6. From and after a date which shall be 
after the passing of the Act, every County or Borough 
Council and Corporation of a City or Borough, Rural 
or Urban Council, Board of Guardians, “Highway 
Board, School Board, Bench of Magistrates, and any 
other public Board, Committee or Trust elected, 
delegated or appointed by the public, and acting in an 
udiministrative, executive, or fiduciary position, who 
shall hereafter shall alter the exterior of any 


five years 


erect or 


building facing any road or open space at a cost 
exceeding £1,000 out of funds supplied or provided 
by public grants, rates or other assessments, shall 
employ and appoint an Architect as herein defined 


gn, under the instructions of the employers, and 
to supervise the erection or alteration of the said 
building, and to certify any payments to be made in 
thereof. Provided that the employer shall 
have power for sufficient cause to dismiss the Architect 
and from time to time appoint another Architect in 
his place. 

7. In the case of bridges, 
tions, or similar buildings within the 
trative limits of any city, borough or village, which 
are primarily of an engineering character they shall 
employ and appoint an Architect to collaborate with 
the Engineer in the design and supervision of the 
or exterior of the said buildings. 

Provided always that this section shall not apply 
to the erection outside the aforesaid limits of any 
building by any Railway, Dock, Water, Electric, 
or other Company of any factory, shed, workshop, or 
other similar building for the carrying out of which it 
is usual to employ an engineer appointed by the 
Company. 

5. Nothing contained in this Act shall apply to the 
prejudice of any person who, previous to the passing 
of this Act, shall have been engaged in practice in 
ning or superintending buildings. Nor shall it 


to de sign, 


respect 


railway or tramway sta 


civil adminis- 


facade 


Gas, 


7 
sala 


desig 


affect the function and practice of any Engineer as 
such except as in Clause 6. 
The Second Schedule. 
DRAFT SUPPLEMENTAL CHARTER AND 
BY-LAWS. 
George the Fitth by the Grace of God of the 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and of 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas King Defender 
of the Faith TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRE 
SENTS SHALL COME GREETING : 

WHEREAS His late Majesty King William IV did 
by Royal Charter of Incorporation (hereinafter called 
“the Original Charter”) dated the eleventh day of 
January One thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven 
grant and declare that Thomas Philip Earl de Grey 
and such other persons who were then members of the 


Society therein mentioned or who should at any time 
afterwards become members thereof should form one 
body politic and corporate for the purposes recited in 


the Original Charter under the name of The Institute 
of British Architects with Perpetual Succession and a 


Common Seal AND WHEREAS the Original Charter 
contained further provisions for the constitution and 
management of the said Institute and its affairs AND 


WHEREAS on the eighteenth day of May One thou- 


sand eight hundred and sixty-six Her late Majesty 
(jueen Victoria was graciously pleased to command 
that the said Institute should thenceforth be styled 
The Royal Institute of British Architects (hereinafter 
called “the Royal Institute”) AND WHEREAS Her 
said Majesty did by Her Royal Charter dated the 
twenty-eighth day of March One thousand eight hun 
lred and eighty-seven (hereinafter called “the Supple 
mental Charter of 1887 grant declare and ordain 
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that certain provisions { Origil Charter should Council at which such recommendation is passed or 
be repealed and that tl 40) Institut nd the pro- by not less than three-fourths of the members present 
perty thereof should be thet rt stered in ud voting if tweive or more be so present and vote, 
conformity in all respect th the Su ental Chai shall, subject only to his complying within a period of 
ter of 1887 and the By , be made there- four calendar months after the said date with Sub 
under AND WHEREAS His t Majesty King iuse (4) of By-law 89 (but without examination or 
Edward the Seventh did by His R ( rter dated election), become and be admitted a Fellow of the 
the eleventh day of January O 1 nine hur Royal Institute : Provided always that not more than 
dred and nine (hereinafter D4 Supplemental 100 Members of the Society shall be admitted unde: 














Charter of 1909”) grant d lain certain this By : 
provisions with regard ‘ t f Licentiates sd. Any Member of the Society who at the date of 
and the qualification for 1] 1 the rtifi the Supplemental Charter of 191- had attained the 
cates of membership Pa . s of xe of 80 years and had for the 7 years immediately 
the Royal Institute AND WHEREAS H ble Pet preceding that date been engaged as a Principal in the 
tion has been presented 1 | i the R practice of Architecture shall, subject to his comply 
Institute setting forth o ot { f hat it is ng within a period of two calendar months after that 
expedient to make su } 3 , l to tl date with By-law 89 (but without election), become and 
admission to the Rov Institut sof “Lhe be admitted a Licentiate of the Royal Institute, and 
Society of Architects Found > hereinafte thereupon if he shall desire to become a Fellow of the 
contained. Royal Institute and shall forward to the Secretary of 
NOW THEREFORE WE y the said the Royal Institute the statement referred to in By 
Petition int Our R ( . { i being iw 1 he shall be entitled to present himself at any 
desirous of furthering the G ' ent fF Ou of the examinations held by the Royal Institute in 
Roval Prede ors and , r the ] ement pursuance of By law 7 for the examination of Licen 
of “the interests of the R ha liled tes who desire to become Fellows of the Royal Insti 
eranted and declared and W Our Prerogative tute and on his passing such examination his name 
Roval and of Our Esp: e ( Knowlede« sh vithout any other formality be submitted for 
and Mere Motion by these pres Us 1 Ou election by the Council of the Royal Institute as a 
Roval Successors d * | td ] lain as Fellow at a meeting of the Council of which notice 
follows (that is t have been given in accordance with By-law 12 





at such meeting he receive an atlirmative vote of 


1. NOTWITHSTANDING tained nd 








Our above recited ( gs of the two-thirds of those present and voting and in any 
Royal Institute su t \| S ther than ase of not less than twelve he shall subject to his com 
Honorary or Retired M | Societv of plying with Sub-clause (4) of By-law 89 become and 
Architects Founded 1884 fter called ‘the ye admitted a Fellow of the Royal Institute. 
Society ”) as shall be elie 1 satisfv the 86. Any Member of the Society who at the date of 
requirements of the B t ' Schedule ihe Supplemental Charter of 191- had attained the age 
hereto shall becom Ass¢ OL 5V years and was otherwise eligible to become a 
ciates or Licentiates (as t : f the Roval Licentiate of the Royal Institute under Clause 1 of 
Institute in accordance t a8 RB : ; the Supplemental Charter of 1909 shall without elec- 
2, THE By-laws tained . lule heret tion but subject to his complying within a period of two 
shall be additional B 2 R Institute and calendar months after that date with By-law 89 become 
shall be read with t at R f the Roy ind be admitted a Licentiate of the Royal Institute. 
Institute and shall { n fe tered varied 87. Any Member of the Society who at the date of 
or repealed in manner ]} | { Charters and the Supplemental Charter of 191- had attained the age 
By-laws of the Roy Ins t tor t e being. of 28 vears and who on att ining the age of 30 years 
"3. THE Cow “hee ome R | sl ‘e ’ shall be otherwise eligible to become and shall desire to 
power to guarantes Roval Inst become a Licentiate of the Royal Institute shall within 
tute the payment and harce of } | Oe ee iod of two calendar months after attaining the age 
Society so far as tl propert s of the f 30 vears comply with Sub-clause (a) of By-law 89 
Societv are insufficier | and unless within a period of two calendar months 
AND WE do also that subject to the ter such compliance a complaint in writing as here 
provisions contained a) ( the Original nafter mentioned be made against him he shall with 
Charter so far as w | the Supplemental out election but subject to his complying with Sub 
Charters of 1887 1 1909 res 6 have full use (4) of By-law 89 become and be admitted a 
effect and validity nd We le f the sane y tiat of the Ri a il Institute: Provided always 
accordinelh that if a complaint in writing be made to the Council 





IN WITNESS ' er We sed these Our that such Member of the Society has at any time after 
Letters to be made P Witness Ourself at the date of the Supplemental Charter of 191- con 
the dav of One + isand nine ducted himself in a manner derogatory to his profes 
hundred and 1 rear of out sional character or engaged in any occupation incon 
leion, sistent with the profession of an Architect or been con 

a victed of a felony he shall not become a Licentiate 
BY-LAWS ithout election but the Council shall proceed to in 

S4. Any Membe FA Ss f Architects estigate such complaint in the manner provided by 
Founded 1884 el it | Ss t vi B iw 25 for the investigation of charges against 
at the date of the Suppl tal ( é f 191— had Members of the Royal Institute : and after such in 
attained the age of 30 ‘ for the 10 years stigation he shall be admitted to candidature fo 
immediately preceding t ed as ele n by the Council in the ordinary way and if 
Principal in the pract r A tect and who is __ ele he shall subject to his complying with Sub 
recommended by the | S ty for admis clause (hb) of By-law 89 become and be admitted a 
sion to the Roval Instit I such recon Licentiate of the Roval Institute. 
mendation being support n nine mem 88. Any Member of the Society who at the date of 
bers of the Com e 4 ~ f s than twelve the Supplemental Charter of 191— had passed the 


be present and _ vot t eeting of tl examinations necessary to qualify for membership of 





rHE INSTITUTE AND THE 


the Society and who desires to become an Associate of 
the Royal Institute shall within a period of two calen- 
dar months after the date of the Supplemental Charter 
of 191- give notice in writing to the Secretary of the 
Royal Institute of such desire and thereupon he shall 
be allowed to present himself at a special examination 
in design only which shall be arranged by the Council 
of the Royal Institute and on his passing such examin 
ition and subject to his complying with Sub-clause () 
of By-law 89 (but without any further or other ex 
amination than as he shall be admitted to 
candidature for election by the Royal Institute as an 
Associate of the Royal Institute in accordance with 
the By-laws of the Royal Institute and if elected he 
shall subject to his complying with Sub-clause (4) of 
By-law 89 becomes and be admitted an Associate of the 
Royal Institute. 
sy. Every Member of the Society who desires to 
become and be admitted a Fellow Associate or Licen 
tiate of the Royal Institute under the foregoing By- 
laws shall (except as otherwise expressly provided) 
(a) Make and obtain the necessary written State 
ments required by the By-laws for the time being 
of the Royal Institute and be proposed according to 
the usual nomination form of the Class to which he 
desires to be admitted and forward such documents 
to the Secretary of the Royal Institute and satisfy 


above), 


the Council that he is eligible according to the 
Charters and By-laws of the Royal Institute for 
the Class to which he desires to be admitted o1 


elected : Provided always that the Council if satis 
fied as to his eligibility shall have power to nominate 
any such Member and to dispense with the separate 
written statement required to be made by one of the 
proposers as provided by By-law a: 

(b) Sign the Declaration and pay the entrance fee 
and annual subscription or annual contribution, as 
the case may be, required by the By-laws for the 
time being of the Royal Institute: Provided neve 
theless as follows: 

(i) the Declaration to be made by a Member ot 
the Society who becomes a Fellow of the toyal 
Institute under By-law 84 shall contain a_ state 
ment that he has been engaged as a Principal in 
the practice of Architecture for at least ten years 





immediately preceding the date of thé Supple- 
mental Charter of 191-: 
(ii) a Member of the Society who becomes a 


Fellow or Associate of the Royal Institute during 
the year 191- shall only be required to pay an 
Kntrance Fee of £2 12s. 6d. if he becomes a Fellow 
or £1 11s. 6d. if he becomes an Associate and shall 
not be required to pay any subscription for that 
year; and a Member of the Society who becomes 
a Licentiate during the year 191- shall only 

quired to pay a contribution of 10s. 6d. for that year. 

90. Students of the Society on making written appli 
cation to the Council of the Royal Institute within 
two calendar months after the date of the Supple 
mental Charter of 191-— shall become Students or 
Probationers of the Royal Institute according to age 
and qualification as may be determined by the Council 
of the Royal Institute. 

91. The Council of the Royal Institute shall exempt 
from examination in any particular subject or sub- 
jects at any examination for candidates for Associate 
ship of the Royal Institute held at any time hereafter 
under By-law 2 any Student of the Society who at the 
date of the Supplemental Charter of 191- held the 
Society’s Certificate that he has passed in such subject 
or subjects at the Society’s examination for Membei 
ship of the Society or any Certificate which would 
exempt him from examination in such subject or sub 
jects at the Society’s examination. 


be re 
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92. The Council of the Royal Institute shall have 
power in any special case to extend any period pre- 
scribed by By-laws 84, 85, 86, 87, 88 and 90 for the 
doing of any act thereunder. 

93. There shall be a Committee of the Royal In 
stitute for the promotion of the Registration ot 
Architects and for the consideration of all legislation 
affecting the Registration of Architects. 

b) Such Committee shall consist of 16 Members of 
the Royal Institute of whom 10 shall be persons who at 
the date of the Suppl mental Charter of 191 were 
not Members of the Sox iety and 6 shall be persons who 
at that date were Members of the Society. 

The Members of such Committee shall be ap- 
pointed annually by the Council of the Royal Institute 
at the first Council Meeting after the 30th June and 
shall continue in office until the last day of the follow- 
ing June: 


(a) 


Provided always that the first Members of 
such Committee shall be appointed by the Council of 
the Royal Institute as soon as reasonably possible after 
the date of the Supplemental Charter of 191- as to 
ten of such Members from the Members of the Royal 
Institute and as to the remaining six of such Mem- 
bers on the nomination of the Council of the Society 
from the Members of the Society and shall hold oftice 
until the following 30th day of June. 

d) Occasional vacancies in such Committee may be 
filled by the Council of the Royal Institute at any time. 

e) Such Committee shall conduct its business in 
accordance with the provisions of By-laws 52, 53, 55 
and 56 so far as the same are applicable as though such 
Committee Standing Committee. 

(f) Such Committee shall be dissolved when 
a Royal Charter or an Act of Parliament or other pro 
vision for the Registration of Architects approved by 
the Council of the Royal Institute shall have been ob 
tained or passed or made: And such Committee may 
be dissolved at any time after the year 1920 by the 
Council of the Royal Institute if the Committee shall 
pass a resolution to that effect supported by three 
fourths of the Members of the Committee present and 
thereon: And if the Committee be so dissolved 
this By law No. 93 shall cease to have any ope ration 
and effect. 

94. Until such time as the Committee referred to in 
93 shall be dissolved there shall be two addi- 
Members of the Council of the Royal Institute 
Members of the Royal Institute from 
time who at the date of the Supplemental 
Charter of 191 Members of the Society : such 
two additional Members of the Council shall be nomi 
nated by the Council of the Royal Institute from the 
sIx So lety Members of the Comn ittee referred to in 
By-law 93 and shall be elected at the same time and in 


were a 


as and 


voting 


1 
‘esent those 


were 


the same manner and shall hold office subject to th 
same conditions as other representative Members of 
Council: Provided always that the first two additional 


Members of Council under this By-law shall be 
pointed by the Council of the Royal Institute on the 
nomination of the Council of the Sox iety as soon as 
reasonably possible after the date of the Supplem ntal 
Charter of 191- and such first two additional Mem- 
bers of Council shall hold oftice until the other repre 
sentative Members of then in oftice 
of office. 


ap 


Council shall go 


out 
WITNESS to the Signature of 
the President of the Ri yal 
Institute of British Architects 
WITNESS to the Signature ot 


the President of the Society of 
Architects founded 1884 


— ‘+, 
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preparation and passing of the Act, the Council were 
faced by the attitude of the So iety of Architects 
[his body, founded 27 years ago, mainly for th 

rpose of advocating the policy of Registration, had 
a powerful and firmly estab 
shed institution, numbering close on 1,000 members 
( irly the independent existence of this body made 
i (c) and to oppose (d 


in the interval become 





essary for it to discourage 
same time pressing its own Bill, which 
insignificant place and powers to the 
8. The opposition of the Society 
It ( incomplete and rendered the success 

ery imp »bable 


} 
would necessarily 


ot 


it seemed to the Council that the 
the policy laid down by 
eral Body of members was to open negotiations 
th the Society of Architects with a view to obtain 
ing their support for a Registration Bill prepared by 
the Royal Institute. This would practically involve the 
ding-up of the Society of Architects, as the mai 
bject of their separate existence would disappear, and 
dingly some arrangement became necessary for th 
ision of the members of the Society of Architects 

the Royal Institute. 
10. A joint Conference was held between represen 
tatives of the Councils of the two bodies and a schem« 
prepared under which the Society would be wound 
up and its would be admitted to the 
R.I.B.A., on the understanding that the R.I.B.A 
Parliament the Registration 


situation 
means Of carrying out 


members 


press forward in 
Bill outlined in (d). 

11. The Councils of the two bodies agreed to this 

e, and to the general principles of a draft Bill 


h had been by the R.I.B.A. Council, 


prepared 


nd in April the two documents—the terms of the 
} posed arrangement with the So iety and the draft 
B vere laid before General Meetings of both bodies 


r their approval. 

12. The arrangement with the Society and the draft 
agreed to by a Resolution at the Special 
of the R.I.B.A. 
e R B.A. Council were then advised by 
icitors that the Royal Institute had not power 
i Charters to carry out the arrange 


ent which had been sanctioned by tesolution of th 


inder its existing 


14. The R.I.B.A. Council then appointed a Committee 
») suggest some means of dealing with the difficulty 
and this Committee, with the advice 
stitute Solicitors, recommended the 
new Suppleme ntal Charter with 
ngement to be carried into 


had risen; 
Royal I 


1 to apply for 





15. This proposal was approved by the Council of 
R.I.B.A. and was discussed with the Council of 
society, who expressed their approval of it. 

16. Finally the Council of the R.T.B.A. have sum 

i cial General Meeting of the Ro Insti- 

sider the question of applying for a new 





Supplemental Charter with By-laws and of authorising 


a conditional agreement with 


Architects These docu 
s—the draft Charter and By-laws and the form 
\creement—are printed on the notice paper con 
ing the meeting. 

17. It will be observed that some important altera 
detail but not in principle 


uncil t enter int 


Council of the Society of 


have been made in 

roposals since they were last submitted to the 

B dy, an ] thev are now, briefly. as follows 

A certain number of members of the Society, 
status, who have 


of acknowledged professiot 
i als for over ten 





been in 





practice as prin 








AND 


THE INSTITUTE THE 


the 
This 


Fellows of 
84. 


years, will be admitted as 
Royal Institute under By-law 
number cannot exceed one hundred. 
Under By-laws 85 and 86 all the remaining 
members otf the Society, who have the 
ordinary qualifications for the Licentiateship, 
will be admitted to the Licentiateship, and 
will then immediately, if they are otherwise 
qualified for the Fellowship, have an oppor- 
tunity of taking a special examination and, 
if they pass it, of being admitted by the 
Council Fellows. Those who do not so 
qualify will remain in the Licentiate class. 
Under by-law 87 those few members of the 
Society who are between the ages of 28 and 3) 
will admitted as Licentiates when they 
reach the age ol 30. 

Under By-law 
who 


(ii 


as 
(iit) 
be 
88 members of the Society 
have passed the Society’s exam- 
nation will permitted to enter for a 
special examination which will qualify them 
for election Associates. This provision 
applies to only a very small number of the 
members of the Society. 
Under By-law 90 students of the Society will 
be registered either as Probationers or 
Students of the Royal Institute according to 
their qualifications. 

19. The Council trust that the preceding Statement 
vill be considered by members to justify them in ex- 
pecting that the General Body will endorse the policy 
which they approved in April 1911 and will enable the 
Roval Institute to enter into the proposed Agreement 
vith the Society of Architects, and will leave the 
Council free to proceed at once with the Registration 
Bill which has been the main object of their policy 
since March 1907. 


be 


as 


(v 


The President, in formally opening the proceedings, 
first read the notice convening the meeting, and went on 
to say that it was in no way the wish of the Council to 
hurry the consideration of this matter, nor to press 
the Meeting to pass the Resolution to be proposed that 

vening. If members considered that it would be detri- 
mental to the Institute to give effect to the Council’s 
proposals it was open to the Meeting to adopt or reject 
them as they thought fit. A year ago he might have 
attempted to persuade members to accept these pro- 
posals, but any little ambition he had then in regard 
to this matter had now perhaps passed away. His 
mly ambition at the moment was to conduct the 
present meeting fairly, and it would be his earnest 
endeavour to do so. But, as it would probably be a 
difficult meeting to conduct, he appealed to their gener- 
osity to assist him in the matter. Strictly speaking, 
with regard to the First Schedule, the Council were 

dvised that that had already been passed by the 
Institute, and was therefore unalterable, though it 
might be rescinded. But the Council thought it 


vould be well not to go too strictly on the legal aspect 
of the matter. If, therefore, it was considered advis 
able to alter that Schedule, he, as Chairman, would 


ffer no opposition. The President then asked Mr. 


(ribson to propose the resolution. 


Mr. J. S. Greson [/.], having formally read the 
resolution, said that probably all present had read 
the matter which had been printed with it on the 


notice-paper for the purpose of laying before members 
the policy of the Institute, which was now of some 
vears’ standing. We go back, he said, to 1906, when we 
first got some definite line of policy outlined, and which 
the Institute then determined should be followed 
It was necessary that the vague feeling in connection 
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with registration should at some time be crystallised, 
and towards 1906 and 1907 it was found possible to 
put all these aspirations or ideals into the form of 
certain definite proposals. These proposals were put 
before members in March 1907, and as it is possible that 
may conjunction with the docu 
ment before them, have read the resolutions 
passed at that time, it would perhaps be well 
to refresh their memory with those points which are 
really applicable to the In March 
1907 the following resolutions were approved: “ ‘lhat 
the Institute should endeavour to obtain Parliamentary 
recognition of its membership ; That it be made compul- 
sory after, say, 1912, that all architects, before receiv- 
ing the Diploma of membership of the Institute, must 
have passed through a architectural 
education; That a temporary class of Licentiates of the 
R.I.B.A. should be established; That in future Fellows 
be elected from the cl and by the 
Council in special cases; That disciplinary powers of 
the Institute should be increased, with power of 
appeal.” And as regards the application to Parliament 
for an Act, the following were suggested as the essential 
points which endeavour should be made to attain: To 
declare that it 1s in the public interest to enable the 
public to distinguish architects recognised as qualified 
by a competent authority from those not so recognised ; 
To extend the present charts privileges of the 
R.1.B.A., making it the statutory authority for the 
education and examination of architects for admission 
to the Institute ; Scale of Charges. 
And there also followed a proposition, which was nega- 
tived at that meeting, to require public bodies to emp!oy 
a professional member of the R.I.B.A. These are the 
chief heads upon which the policy of the Institute was 
based at that period, and these were elaborated 
by the General Body first, and then by the Council, and 
Committees were afterwards appointed to consider 


some present not, in 
how 
as 


present business. 


definite 


course ot 


iss of Associates, 


red 


and to legalise a 


heads 


means of carrying that policy into effect. From that 
day till now the ne essary steps have been take n, one 
after another, to give effect to that policy. It is com 


mon knowledge to all that a Supplemental Charter was 
obtained, By-laws were approved by the Privy Council, 





and the class of Licentiates was opened. ‘hat class 
has exceeded the utmost exnectations of all who had 
anything to do with the initiation of this movement. 


are close 2 000, 
country, and the men 
Institute is such that we may 


After the policy of the Insti 


The numbers at the present time 
all parts of the 
who have come into th 
be quite satisfied with. 
tute had thus far been put into oneration, it 
evident at an early stage that if anything was to be done 
by the Institute in the matter of a Registration Bill or 
a Bill for the Statutory Qualification of Architects, it 
would be necessary to take the fact that 
another Society in London, formed some 27 years ago 
fer the specific purpose of bringing about the Registra 
tion of Architects, would have to be reckoned with. 
It was therefore th ught desirable by the Council of 
the Institute that should get into communication 
with that body as soon with the view of 
ascertaining whether there was any nath which would 
lead to the desired end of both bodies, which would 
remove the friction that might exist bet ween the two 
societies, and which would commend itself to the mem 
bers of the Institute and the members of the Society 
of Architects. The result of this conference and these 
deliberations is laid before you to-night in the form of 
the Schedules and the Agreement now pronosed. ‘lhe 
Agreement and the draft Supplemental Charter now 
before you may be taken to be merely summaries of the 
First and Second Schedules form part of the 
same document Tt will probably be best to refer very 


upon 


trom clases of 


became 


Into account 


we 


as possible, 


which 
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tain exuminations of the Sox lety which are held to 
juivalent to the examinations for the <Associaté 
the Institute; and it is proposed that these men 
exempt from those particular subjects, and 
special examination in design only should he 
ip for them, and if they successfully passed that ex 
on they would then become eligible for electi: 

the Associateship, and take rank with the Associates 
the Institute. There also some students whom it 
essary to take over on pretty equal terms to those 


| be 


re 
are 


f our own Students. They do not total a great many 
s we are dealing with a Society of such a larg 
embership as that now under consideration, it was 
ssary not only to take in their full members, but 


] 


ali those who had 





in any way entered into 
with them. I do not think you 
the that latter 


educational system 
these 





take any exception to fact 

en are to be taken in on the lines suggested. Pra 
y, the proposal, as briefly as I can state it, is this : 

in consideration of our taking over the whole of 
members of the Nocie ty of Arc hitects on the terms 
ned, we not only secure them and control them as 
embers of this Institute, which is a very great benefit 
us, but we get rid of the opposition which that 
y would naturally bring to bear as a body formed 

the purpose of carrying through the Registration 
vvement. They have been very frank, and they have 
ated that if this Institute will really take up the 
ovement of Registration, and will promote a Bill in 
arliament to secure the statutory qualification of Archi- 
ts, they will be only too glad to come within the 


lls of this Institute and to help us in every possible 
And I think it is entirely in that spirit that we 
ist approach them and in which must carry out 


we 


se negotiations. They are giving up their individual 
stence, they are practically giving up everything for 
hich the Society was constituted ; they are not getting, 
bably, everything from us which they thought they 
cht ge very few of us do get everything we think 
ought to get inthis world; but at any rate we have 
ed in these negotiations to find some means which 
l satisfy them and which would at the same time 
the Institute in a position to approach Parlia 

ent with a reasonable chance ot carrying this scheme 


forward. It is not for me to 
remaining portions of these By- 


and provisions 


further 
nto detail 
vs: thev are largel: 
moment, according to our solicitors’ advice, 
not touch the principle underlying theee portions 


necessary 
over the 
] legal " isi 

IV legal provisions, 
which 





that I have ready dealt with Until we come to 
By w 95 sub-section (d), there is not much to be 
said It is proposed by By-law 93 that there shall be a 
C% ttee of the Institute for the promotion of the 
Regist of Architects and for the consideration ot 

legislation affecting the tecistration of Architects 
In clause (4) it says “Such Committee shall consist of 


inv s 


¥ vs and 2 


members of the Royal Institute, of whom 10 shall 
persons who at the date of the Supplemental Chartet 
ere not members of the Society. and 6 shall be persons 





| hat d ite were members of the Society.” The 
pose of this -lause was to vive them a reasonable 
int of representation on the Committee, so as to 
y this work forward. And it is suggested that 


stead of the wording here adopted, it would be bette: 
savy 10 n the Institute of whom 8 ar 
Associates, that the Associates 
represented on this Committee. There is. | 
nothing further in connection with these By-laws 
calis for com though I shall be very glad 
) give any further explanation needed. It is manifest 
it there must be a certain amount of opposition to 
heme of this kind: that is inevitable. You can 


embers of 


ire so 


omment ; 


























rHE INSTITUTE AND 
not expect an Lnstitute, with a membership as great as 
ours, not to have within its walls members who think, 
or fancy, or imagine they have certain grievances in 
carrying through such a great scheme as this. And one 
vurpose of this meeting is to allow you to ventilate 
these grievances as much as possible, and 1 am per- 
fectly certain that the Council will give every 
sideration to what you have to say. but it must b 
borne in mind that this is not a question of any personal 
predilection at all; it is a question of policy, and 
whether you, as individuals, take exception to any 
particular part of it, to any particular By-law or para- 
vraph, L think you would be quite wrong to let your 
your prejudices override a great 

policy. We ought to look upon this from the point of 
view that we are inembers of an Institute which is going 
tu last very much longer than we as individuals will 
lust; and whenever a movement like this is instituted 
you will find that little injustices will be done to mem- 
bers, both old and young; it is inevitable it should be 
so. But the sooner you carry through a movement like 
this the sooner will all these injustices be relegated to 
the background, and in a very short time all these will 
have been forgotten; the Institute will have been very 
much strengthened, its work will be much more effec- 
tive, and the reasons for its existence will really be 
justified in looking after the interests of architecture 
aud of architects. It is, | think, unnecessary tor me to 
tell you that it is surely very much better that ali the 
architects of this country should be under the govern 
ment of one head, rather than under two diverse heads. 
It would require very little argument to convince any 
body that instead of working along lines that are 
divergent, all the architects of this country should 
ork along lines which are net only parallel, but lines 

vhich are one, and it is only by giving away a detail 
vhich we ourselves might take some exception to that 
ve can hope to bring two important bodies together 
and achieve such a result. We must not imagine for 
au moment that the Society of Architects has come here 
prepared to give up everything merely for ow 
nd we certainly must not approach them in that spirit. 
It ought to be the last thing we should do to make any 
rt of personal references, as to status, &c.; we ought 

» conduct this discussion on the 

movement trom which the personal element must b« 
entirely eliminated. Having finished with the Second 
Schedule, I should like to turn for a moment to the 
Schedule. You will that the First 
Schedule really contains the principles of the dratt 
Bill which it is proposed to lay betore Parliament as 
Do not, however, run away with the 
that this is the Bill. The Bill, of will 
have to be drawn very carefully; all its provisions must 
he very carefully considered, 1 dare say by a Com- 
mittee appointed for that 
hig pring iples of the I 


col- 


predilec tions or 


l- 
SakKes, 





lines that it is a 


hirst observe 


Soon as possibile. 


idea course, 


purpose. Only the govern- 

Bill are set out in the paper before 
vou, and it is for the members of this Institute to 
dleterinine governing principles. If you wish 
them amended, let us know in what direction you 
would like them amended. If you wish them altered. 
extended or curtailed, it 1s for you to let us know as 
learly as you can your mind upon the subject. Afte1 
vards, I have no doubt, a Bill will be presented to you 
detail, and you will have the same opportunity ot 
detail Franl V, the Bill now before 
considerably further than the resolution 
passed at the meeting in March 1907 which I read in 
pening my remarks. And if you compare the two 
resolutions you will see that the rezson why this Bi! 
vcoes further is two-fold. In the first place, 
ttempt made to draft the Bill, the 


those 


! 
discussing it in | 


ou goes 


was heads of a 
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principles of a Bill, but up to the present no attempt 
whatever has been made to draft the Bill itself. Some 
time ago it was attempted to dratt the heads of a Bill 
to embody the resolutions of March 1907, but we were 
assured by our solicitors that it was a practical im- 
possibility to draft a Bill upon these resolutions; they 
were altogether too nebulous. Anything which it was 
proposed to ac hieve by means of a Bill cont uning only 
the provisions which I have read to you to-night could 
pertectly easily be obtained by means Of our own 
By-laws, without going to the trouble of ‘ 
Bill in Parliament to obtain them. As one who has 
done some little work in the way of registration during 
the last five or six years, | claim to be at least a con 
sistent registrationist since | t 


promotin 


took the movement up 
If I understood anything at all of the debates which 


have taken plaee in this Institute, it has been that 
the members of the Institute did want a real Registra 
tion Bill; they did not want some nebulous shadowy 
kind of thing which would govern nobody, which 


would do us no good. What they meant by registra 
tion, I always understood, was that we should promote 
such a Bill as would practically enable us to control the 
whole of the architects in this country. And it was 
evident at a fairly early stage that the only practical 
method of obtaining that was in some such form as in 
the Bill that is now presented to you. I mi 
run through it. You will see, on page 3, clause 1, of 
the draft Bill that the Architectural Registration 
Authority shall be and mean the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects with the addition ot 
nominees of the Privy Council. We do not know what 
members the Privy Council might desire to put on the 
tegistration Authority, but you may take it from the 
reading of that clause that the real 
having control of the architects of this country, 1s thi 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
And it has required som persuasion t 
bring the Society of Architects to that point of view 
But there it is to-day, and I think we have got a 
way 


towards establishi 
which it 


cht briefly 





governing authority 


( onside rable 





ought to be in in re 
ture. The second clause, you will find, defines 

Architect, and it defines it so that an archi 
a member of one or other of the 
of the Institute, or he shall be a member of any ot th 


ation to 
archite 
the tern 


tect shall be 


classes 





Royal Academies of Arts. In the third clause you w 

note that every architect in the United Kingdom, 
Colonies, or Dominions shall be entitled to be entered 
on the Register, subject, of course, to his being eligibk 


by qualification. I draw your attention to the fact 
that this is not a compulsory Bill; s a Bill in which 
the practising architect shall be entitled to be enrolled 


desires tu remain outside 
placed upon him 
will be at liberty to continue his 

but he will not be at liberty to sell 
or otherwis« dispx se of his connection t ul jualified 
architect. He will be at continue his prac 
tice until he either relinquishes it or object 
being 


irchitect 


no compulsion will be 


But if a practising 
the Institute, 
to become enrolled: he 
work until he dies, 






libe rly ta 
dies, the 
not to enrol all architects who have a vested 
interest in the practice of architecture, but only 
to enrol those who desire to become members sf 
the Institute, and it i 
that they should 
You will find in clause 4 that there is a time-limit 
after 1920, or some time which it is politic : 
no person shall be pern itted to pract se for hire or re 


vho see that it is to their interest 


become members ot the Inst tute. 


ward in Cesigning a building unless he is an architect 

ithin the definition of this Act, which practically 
means that during the course of a few years every n an 
who wishes to practise architecture in these Dominions 


UU 











must of necessity 





officials, and it als 


Institute shall be t 
‘ the remuneration of 
stated that any pul 
money out ir tne } 
having a trent e { 
wehitect within the 
inother tor Ss pl 
. paragraph (1 nh the 
was deleted—that 
wa protess i} 


any Parliament t 


_ 


contained 
any persol wi 


shall have beet 
supe. ntend 
inevitable These, | 
suggested B 


the Institute n 


think would bk t 
meeting to Ilist 

we sh 

possible, in f 


nature as 
the first portion 


us all that other 
been tall a be 
suggested, suct 
Allied Societ 
promulgated that 


portant facts Lhe 


present me cover } 
Scotland, Ireland 
tects has a membe 
vreat extent tl 
Society of Arcl 

ber of members 


members of the exist 


us no tun er i 
it would ny 
vhen vou nt Pp 
; ‘ 
: be compe a 










under the res 
] + + 
panel ou I 







} , 
membership ot 

| . 

that by doing s P 
us with more res 


probably tl 
Act we need 





you can wry this 
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3 ustitute all the architects of Great Britain, b: 
de tl nstituting a new class. And 1 think it would b: 


er his lisastrous step to turn your back upon that an 


if try it this late hour, to say because you vill not 
| ‘ i special bargain with these men that you ar 
> ther voing to throw all your work away, that you are going 


$ ed ea to render the whole of your efforts of very litt 
vive up, shall | say, C¢ 


fr your privileges to obtain their co-operauion ana 
p} That, 1 think, would be an extremely w 


j eding, and | am perfectly certain that th 
gentlemen who are so cautious that they will not ¢ 
id with any step of amalgamation until they a 
rlectly sure that they are going to get a Regiscrat 
e en . Act f 1 Parliament are very likely to be the gent! 
7 Wi i no Will tall between LWoO “stools. No doul 
to emplo there are many other forms ot opposition to the pi 
use 7 posals which the Council have put before you, but | 
ind the vill not take up any more of your time. As far as | 
ulway possibly can | have tried to put as clearly before you 
ern is I able the proposals of the Council, so that the: 
to expe vill be no ambiguity in discussing it. And if any 
Nothi a t! ¢ that | have said in any way offends the suscept 
idice ot bilities of any member, | am extremely sorry, because | 


\ct think we are here to discuss the matter in the most 


oA friendly way possible. 1t is not the slightest good 
In'se discussing it in any other way. If we have to find 

\ ul, let Us ind a way out with good humour. That 

hers of lil irvy us over diihcuit country easicr than anything 


he Mr. A. Neepuam Witson [d4.]: I think it is only 
t] right and proper that these 
ed by a Fellow, should be seconded by an Ass« 

5) use they affect the great component bodies 


yoposals, having bee 





humat of th Institute. But I must confess, in rising t 
sit t s d this, that | feel very deeply my sense ot re 
S Spi bility; partly because I do not claim to possess 


eloquent language of my friend Mr. Gibson, nor d 
the subject thit ! 











‘ ) | for a very much l 
t } $4 lieve for some years to 
é b » Council. And as sucl 
. liu that it has been incun 
s at tl it uy else to watch over the 
Kneland ¢ s s far as In me lay | 
f Arcl | é of my ability to ‘ wry 
el tha ich has been put upon me 
d the \ , Sir, as Mr. Gibson has said, it is common 


nul owledge that a reat many of my brother Associates 


opposing the proposals which are before us to 

ild get cht, and that is where I feel my great responsibilit: 
n; s one of their representatives on the Council, in 

sSue ind rising to second this resvlution. It has been m 
l ud it) S well as V privilege, to be behind the scenes, 
ind o1 i ery large extent, in all these tangled and con 
ce t plicated negotiations which have brought us up to the 

t go il present stage; and I venture to think it is only thos 
nertectly o are behind the scenes who have the smallest co 
ree eption of the difficulties and obstacles which have had 
t Pre be met and surmounted. ‘Therefore 1 have every 
tion a nfi nee n seconding these proposals, because | 


the Act onestly feel that the Council have arrived at the only 
under existi circumstances. I an 








| | | in so far as the opposition of 
I is an honest opposition, inasmuch 
é s tl 1 and honestly feel, that their interests 
he y t imperilled, I] confess I have a certain 
this int of npathy with that view. And it is for 
tl t} son Associates have arrived at their posi- 








y dint of having to pass through very severe 
h you examinations. It is an extremely honourable position ; 
hould not be assailed in any way 
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Council 
honestly 
been one of 
strength 


the 


sociates, | 


If L felt that the proposals ot 
tne position of the <A 
traightforwardly, that | 
to oppose them with the full 
possess. But I do not feel that the position of 
\ssociates 1s menaced. Now, Sir, I think that 

of the opposition arises from a certain amount of mis 
nformation, while some of it arises from an entirely 
different cause. And that must confess it 

chat there is a certain amount of mistrust of the Council 
existing among the Associates. (‘“ No, no.) Iam glad 
to hear those noes, but at the same time I know that 
t exists. I should like to assure those gentlemen that 
hat mistrust of the Councii 1s entirely wrong. ‘There 


menaced 
and 
the 
that I 
the 


some 








say 








should have 


lirst 


is—one 


ms to be an impression in many quarters that 
the Council are a collection of malevolent men—(“ No, 
no”’)—men whose sole aim and object—(“ No, no” 


s to trample the interests of Associates under their 


feet. (“ No, no.”) Well, after the disclaimers which 
have issued from various parts of the room, | need 

pursue that subject, but I should like to say that 
| that impression exists 1t 18 entirely erroneous. 


I take it, have a man- 
their best to 
In doing so they have had 
Obstacles are not 
With unless certain 
You have to compromise, whether you are dealing with 
. party wall dispute or whether you are dealing with 
atters of this kind: and vou cannot compromise unless 
prepared lo give something. | 
myself in supporting these proposals certain 


Now, Sir, brietly, the Council, 

date. - think they have 
ry out that mandate. 
sweep away many obstacles. 


been doing 


swept 


we can arrive at compromises, 





h side is have 


iad to 


up 
ask 


juestions as affecting Associates. One was, are we 
\ssociates called upon to pay too high a price for the 
timate object we have in view? | think if we are 
illed upon to give up something, it is not to be 
easured against the ultimate good to the profession 
n general. It has been suggested to me that it would 
he a better policy if the matter were delayed. 1 can- 


it see the least obiect in delay, because I think if we 
to take action in the matter, the time to 
ke, because we are very much before the public at the 
moment. Further, I remind those gen 
emen who suggest delay that they have hampered the 


now 18 


would 


» nt 
sent 


Council in taking such a course, because | think it 

mld mean keeping open the class of Licentiates in- 
definitely. The Council in their wisdom recently 
extended the period for electing Licentiates, and got 


think those 
propesal are on the horns of 


nto serious hot water for so doing. so I 
centlemen who make that } 
very serious dilemma. Another suggestion which has 
heen made is that the whole of these proposals are sub- 
rsive of the dignity of the Royal Institute. IT cannot 
it. [I see no dignity whatever in standing idle with 

my hands in my pockets waiting for the disabilities 
hich hedge us round and interfere with our practice to 
ippear of themselves. I am anxious to go forward, 1 
not want to wait. I disabilities to be 
wept away, not only for my own sake, but for the 
sake of posterity. In conclusion, T sheuld like to make, 
f I may be allowed to, an appeal to my brother Asso- 
They want to criticise, and criticism is wel 
me, - as an Agsox iate, can assure you that genuine 


do want those 


riticism, genuine alternatives honestly put forward. 
l receive the most svmpathetic consideration. It 
wrong to think that the Council will not listen to 
the Associates and that they do not want to. I 


hould like to take this opportunity of expressing my 
reat appreciation to the Council for all] the kindness I 
and the sympathetic consideration | 
ive always had when [ } advanced matters affect 
nz Associates. But I would ask the Associates not to 
riticise this important matter in any spirit of factions 


ve received 





ive 











SOCIETY OF 


ARCHITECTS 





If we 


ynest criticism ! fo. 


opposition. 
t to be h 


Isin, may 


| beg for 
I am perfectly sure the 


are to have criti 





Council ler it sympathetically, having in 
view \ sure we all have, and that is the 
ultimate ‘ of the profession. 

Mr. C. Srantey Pracn [F After the lucid ex 
planation of this Agreement which has been put to the 
meeting by the propose. and se nder, | feel it is not 


necessary for me to say very much before introducing 
the amendment which [ feel bound to move. T have 
to propose, Sir, this Agreement be referred back 
for further consi‘leration. In the ordinary way, when 
a matter from the Council for ( 

and for the approval of the general body of members, 
it « ith the full force of Council. As a 
rule, there have been steps le iding up to it which have 
clearly indicated the feel nes of the general body ot 
the present « the general 
stration But on procedure there 


that 


comes the consideration 


the 


mies W 


embers. ow, 
indate is for 


has 


Sir, in 
reg 






not been a general mandate. The Agreement, as 

it now comes before us, contains what the general body 
of members regard as objectionable features. We do 
not consider them obie tionable from any petty point 
f view of grievance, but on the broad principle that 


Institute 
think 


comes 


as it stands is o1 


\greement 1e which this 
to enter into In the first place, we 


the inclusion of the full text—because it 





iat—of a bill to be presented to Parliament in an 
d ment of this kind is « pen to very serious objec 
tior There can be no question but that this Bill 
before it becomes law will receive considerable modi 
fication from time to time, and negotiations will have 
to take place concerning it. As it is made a con 





sideration in the Agreement between this Institute 
ind the Society of Architects the consent of both 
parties to any alteration Is neccesary. If from any 
cause there is a difficulty, then the arbitration clause of 
this Asreement will come into operation. And we 


msider that that is not a matter which should go to 


arbitration It is a very difficult thing, when a Bill is 
under consideration, to have an arbitration concerning 
it, and therefore we think that the Bill should be ex 
cluded from this Agreement altogether, and that the 
most this Agreement should contain is a definite under 


for Registration should 
sented to Parliament by this Institute at an early 
date. That is first The point 
that seems to affect the whole body of members is the 
fact that by this Agreement a a privileged 

be introduced into every grade of this In 
stitute—Fell Associates, Li That is to 


standing that a Bill be pre 


oul objection. next 


new class, 


class, will 


WSs, entiates. 


say, persols recomme nded by the Sor iety of Archite: ts 
will become entitled to be members of this Institute ; 
and if from any cause our Council should object to 
them, they will have the right of an appeal from the 
decision of our Council. That is 2 privilege which 
ve. the veneral b uly of members, do not POSSeSs ; also 





we think it is very objectionable that the Society of 
Architects should be entitled to come into this Insti 
tute ina ay which cannot be extended to our Allied 
S Allied have consistently 
supported Registration and the Institute right through. 
There are many other points which will be dealt with 


by othe but I deprecate very strongly the 


ocieties, Societies which 


speakers, 


idea that opposition is run on the lines that we have 
no confidence in our Council. That is not the case. 
In the strongly underlined reference and invitation to 


full discussion the Council are putting the responsi 
bility for saying aye or nay to this Agreement on the 
general body of They give us the fullest 
information concerning it, and details which 


members. 
enable 


us to form our own judgment, and we are called upon 
and 


to form our judgment the responsibility rests 
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upon us And if t | pre lent for f the Statement of Policy on the preceding page. | 
his method f ne tiat t t t L be l think in fairness that there should be added the words 
very d is the ver I one year after obtaining the By-laws.” That 
real and very s is nosit Registratior is the definite principle laid down by the general 
yet has to encount \ t is this opposition and dv. It would never have been possible to have 
this rivalry of the * t r A tects H vill dopted that proposal “ unanimously” if members had 
It appear to tl : t Committee On the been aware that there was to be inserted afterwards it 
you have t Ins We know what the Charter a clause which had never received the san 
tute ; e Roy ( ters; we are tion of the general body. I feel that we are in some 
rs ¢ Ul KK { of Ul most dilemma with regard to paragraph 6 of this Statement 
ve have for after the word “enrolled” might be added “ and 
W1Ce } s n I signed a declaration in which for the first time in the 
positior ad we hay hip, num- history of the Institute the word ‘surveyor’ appears 
ering, with tl Licent ‘ bls er fowl his is a matter quite outside our Charters, and on 
thousand, and many I \ . hat chance vl may be used, as Mr. Peach said, against us, and 
ild the & \ | th sidered somewhat in the nature of poaching by 
Institute, « propos ‘ t t the should nother institution. With regard to the concluding 
be the Diy \ut t ‘ s Institute? | sentence in paragraph 7, it is a fact that the Societ 
d 1 I 3 ( . did oppose and obstruct the enrolment of Licentiates of 
vould consider that f i ild stand no this Institute. I think, too, that a paragraph is miss 
better chance tl ) al a » et I t ing between the fatal 13 (one sees this has to do wit! 
! D4 S But s ot pposit which the law) and 14. The addition I suggest we might 
ve hay to encounter ; ( I t olutionising ( | 13a viz. “ That as the result of the last Counci 
il t on in ¢ \greement elections the Vice-President—whose absence from out 
with S people, how Council no one regrets more than myself—most ident 
hall we further sto de 1 with the above proposals was rejected.” 
h } Oo} > 0} I PresipENt: [ am sorry to interrupt you, Mr 
nublic bod | 1S S ierd, but is this to the point? 
vhich, much as I pass, | do not \lr. SuepnHerp: I am discussing the Council’s State 
think will ever be } | t it require ment of Policy, Sir. The two Fellows who were also 
xter e modificat that he time when we members of the Society of Architects were at the 
may | t nsidet t s of our Con bottom of the poll. The Associate who was also 
tution r of ( equired, but member of the Society of Architects was not elected. 
now here fe t s an amend I think this should have been some guide to the incom 
ment that this Ag n t | I I for that ng Coun il as to what the gveneral body thought with 
furthe deratior I é portant egard to the previous proposals. That is my point. 
ract of the sul 1 t The PrestpENt: Were there any other centlemen 
Mr. Hersert SHerr 8 e bottom of the poll? 
the motion of Mr. Star P permit me to sa Mr. SHerpuerpd: What T mean is that whereas the 
that I f ! rl ( lidate at the top of the poll for membership of 
the firs 1 I u Cou las a Fellow poll d over 500 votes, the gentle 
voice the iews of otl meml s my owl man who is also a member of the Society of Architects 
and I therefore t ! t found only 50 supporters. My point is this: that the 
| should like al t } to read, rathe general body, in the only way they could possibly ex 
than to chance rememberit I point At the outset press approval or disapproval of the proposals which 
I think it should be 1 perfect r that whilst had been recently before them, by the vote at the 
we are opposed in } ple to t ested agree elections for the Council. definitely indicated their ob 
ment between ourst t Ss t f Architects ection to the policy proposed. Now let us turn to the 
and are o t of the reement We are in some difficulty here at once 
Council hic] | no i it takes two parties to make an agreement; and 
place to an | m nrst to Ist we are informed by vou that this Agreement 
vou. Sir, as ir P s 2 men be tp} roved “with or without modification,” the 
bers of the Council wl helped to elect to ther party have told their members that if these pro 
the offices which they e B me, gentlemen. posals are not passed in their present form, they will 
this is not commot , ! but cenuine expres iot be called together to deal with the matter. We 
sion of our sentiment For part, I fear that think it would have been more in keeping with the 
at times this Institut sks t | f its officers position and dignity of this Institute if the Society 
ind IT feel sure that is d regrets that had first been asked to agree to these terms. We 
vour own health. S s} | e been imperilled by should like to say something to the most ardent regis 
the arduous services 1 lak s duties imposed upon trationists in this room. We firmly believe that should 
vou At tl same tl Iw ld Ss that e shall be you by the cast of your vote carry this resolution to 
credited th being t t proy motives in ow night, y u will put back the cause of registration which 
ution in this matt f , do that this reso you have so much at heart. (‘“‘ No.”) I feel sure that if 
lution is fraucht v ( to the best in this resolution is carried, some of us will have to seri 
terests of the Institut hope it be admitted ously consider whether we can properly remain mem 
by all that whatever |] is with the best bers of the Institute. Others may not feel justified in 
of intentions and it t f purpose But. Sir taking so grave a step as to resign, but your Bill will 
turning to the last 1 a n t Ss papel at the stand in dange1 of being ac tively opposed from within 
end of such a self-dan r statement as 1 your own body. What chance has such a Bill of eve 
out, one cannot hel; I | ming law? I would call the Meeting’s attention to 
to compete very close t] t Gi the fact that actually one of the officials of the body 
Judges, both for im f al nd ith whom you are proposing to amalgamate has defi 
humo Let us turn | t tely said that “ A Registration Bill on the lines pro 








THE INSTITUTE AND 
posed by the Institute has no more chance of becoming 
an Act of Parliament than he has of becoming Prime 
Minister.” I think the Meeting will agree with him 
We cannot believe that these gentlemen are aware of 
the facts of the case. Speaking in round numbers, 
there are at present close upon 7,000 practising archi- 
tects in the United Kingdom. Taken together, the 
whole of the Fellows, Associates and L icentiates, and 
the members of the Society of Architects, number only 
about 2,500, leaving — 4,500 practising architects 
outside the two bodies. (“ No, no.”) I say practising 
architects, and if my ious are investigated, they will 
be found to be justified. How can you say, in the 
face of these figures, you are going to obt in by this 

Bill the registration of the whole “profession ? T beg 
to second the reference back of the motion upon the 
paper. 

Mr. Horace T. Bonner [A.]: I have not heard one 
single fact put forward this evening against the pro- 
posal of our Council that we can treat as legitimate 
opposition based on broad principles against the creat 
principle adopted by us in the year 1907. It will be a 
great pity for us to have dissentients within our own 
walls. I am speaking now as an old architect, as an old 
member of the Institute. I am sure sg the opposition 
to the admission of members of another Society is what 
I may term a little factions, and is not in the best in- 
terests of the profession at large. The interests of the 
profession are mainly based on registration. When we 
get registration our status will be higher in the eyes of 
the public; and we shall eventually have better men 
join oe The title of architect even among newcomers 
is not hereditary, it will die out intime. It will be the 
same with us as it was with the members of the medical 
profession. When they obtained their Registration Bill 
they had to admit chemists, possibly quacks, and other 
so-called practitioners—and we shall have to do much 
the same, though I hope we have not many quacks in 
our profession. I do really think that if we could in 
some way bring about this amalgamation it would be 
very much better for the profession at large, and help 
to make the Institute stronger and more respected than 
it is now. If we want this Bill passed we must be 
unanimous, and we must have neither opposition 
inside our walls nor outside; we must have the whole 
of the profession properly represented. As to the dis 
of the details of this Bill to-night, it is an 
impossibility. We are here to-night only to discuss 
broad principles. (“ No.”) Let us then enter into those 
broad principles with an open mind, and consider what 
is best not only for ourselves as Associates, but what 
is best for the Institute and for our noble profession. 
That is what I aim at doing. I have a proposal to 
bring forward with regard to and their 
representation on the Council, but that will be a matter 
to discuss iater when this big question is settled. I am 
sure that if the present proposals are agreed to, they 
will be found eventually to be beneficial, and especially 
to the younger men. I have therefore much pleasure 
in supporting the resolution. 

Mr. Sypnry Perks, F.S.A. [F.]: I have listened 
carefully to the interesting historical account of what 
has taken place, and I waited to hear the reasons why 
we should adopt this scheme. The account was very 
long and much in detail, but the reasons for its adop 
tion were very few. The speaker and the seconder. 
with a child-like innocence which I envy, seemed to 
assume that if we made terms with the Society of 
Architects we could go on together united; we should 
get our Bill passed, and there would be an end of the 
matter. That assumption, I feel, is born of ignorance. 
There are two facts which we want to grasp to-night. 
The first is. that our Meeting has nothing whatever 
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ristration. Whatever 
gainst it, Registration has 
business we are here 


to do with the principle of Reg 
your views may be for or a 
nothing to do with the 
which is to sanction the adn into the 
of the Society of Architects. That is all; it has no- 
thing to do with Registration; we are going on with 
that, with or without the Society of Architects. It 
has been said that you cannot make omelettes without 
breaking eggs; but you must not make your omelettes 


to dist uss, 
Institute 


ission 





with bad eggs. This is a very bad egg, and we do not 
want to swallow an omelette which is made with it. I 
think this matter is of most vital importance, particu- 
larly to the younger members of our profession—I do 
not think it affects the older members, because their 
positions are assured, they have honourable and big 


positions; the man who would suffer is the gentleman 
our President humorously referred to as the ‘‘ under- 
strapper ’’; it is the young man we have to consider. 
The most important man in this room, from this point 


of view, is the latest Associate, not the President. 
With regard to this Bill and the possibility of getting 
it through Parliament it struck me that it would bea 
good plan to get the best opinion I could on that 


obtained an introduction 
very first, firm of Parlia 
Sherwood and Co., of 


branch of this subject, so I 
to one of the first, if not the 


mentary Agents, Messrs, 


Abingdon Street, Westminster, and asked them to 
report to me on the Bill. With your permission it 
would be better if I were to read the report to you 
rather than tell you what is in it. They report as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ We have now carefully considered the Draft 
Bill for the Registration of Architects which you have 


laid before us with reference to the points on ng h you 
desire our opinion. We do not think that the Bill would 
be allowed to proceed otherwise than as a bli Bill. 
The distinction between public and private Bills is that 
the latter are applicable in respect of proposals affect- 
ing particular localities or the interests of particulai 
persons or bodies; whereas the former are applicable 
to general legislation and matters which affect the com 
munity, or large classes of the community, as a whole. 
The most recent case on the question was that of a 
private Bill which was promoted by the Society of 
Apothecaries of London in 1910. The Sox iety of Apothe 


caries acts under an old Charter and various Acts of 


Parliament amending that Charter, and the object of 
the Bill was to empower the Society to conduct 
examinations for the purpose of testing the fitness of 


persons to practise in dentistry and dental surgery, and 
to grant certificates “ti euch fitness. This Bill was 
stopped at the outset by the gag oe with whom the 
decision rests, on the g rround, it is believed, that it was 
a matter affecting too large a « ine of the community to 
be dealt with by means of a private Bill. We are of 
opinion that a Bill which prohibits the practice as an 


unless he 


architect by any member of the community 


is registered by the Royal Institute of British Archi 
tects must fall within this ruling, and that therefore 
the Bill must be promoted as a public Bill. Public 


introduced either by the Government of 
private Members of Parliament, and 
assume that not a matter which the 
Government would take up, it must be proceeded 
with, if at all, asa — Member’s Bill. The right 
of a in bring in such a Bill is balloted 
for by Members at the pe tedesccaad of each session, 
and it is only Members who obtain the first few 
places in the ballot who have the slightest chance 
their Bills placed upon the Statute Book. 
when the time of Parliament is so fully 
private Member’s Bill to which there is 
amount of opposition has practically 
unless facilities for its 


Bills may be 
the day or by 


as we this is 


of seeing 
Nowadays, 
occupied, a 
any appreciable 


no chance of success, passage 
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are granted by the G 1 t I xt e g t Parliament and find we have the Local 
time for d t & é t \uthorities, the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Su 
the Sima L > _ ! < t > I Institution, and other large bodies against us, 


We may mento! that a t j ) To. hat wW id it matter if we had added to that Opposl 
: t 














the Reg \ L « Society of only a few hundred members 
more th ri ~ s t ed the Our ( ine have been w isting their time. Instead 
necessary ta tie ) b t W! f making honourable proposals to a responsible body 
private Memb 3B Tt t i obtains the Surveyors’ Institution, it has been wasting its 
i second reading tis ref a { tt t Hirting with an insignificant little “ flapper.” Our 
hear evidence of part t t Cou come to us to ask us to bless the union. But 
usually heard SI t t | e (| ive going to put our paternal foot down and say 
viding thi tnesses d t 1 be N I have shown good reason why we sli uld 
nevligible In fact. the } se ll t go with this scheme in the face of the opposition 
volved in connect t } bound to get from far more important bodies 
that incurred in the draf f t | t t { Society of Architects; but I have a much 
ing and circulating state { the 1 mol portant reason, and that is our Royal Charter 
posals With reeard to t , | f rf R Charters are very valuable. Some things may 
the remunerat hn of t t e in alue by being bre ucht up to date but HT 
be approved by the Hor s f R Charter is not one of them. I know certain 
precedent for any su } t f bodies that would not think of going to the Privy 
ertain lega ( t sanction an alteration in thei Charter 
course ind it t! ept for the very gravest reasons. But here I see 
some decre t} hat the Institute obtained a fresh Charter in 1887, an 
services 1 | ther in 1909, and now it is proposed to ask for another 
r.g.. t ( 1) 1912. [saw a gentleman who could give me the very 


don Buildit \ct Wit t hest ad » on this subject, and in mentioning the 
! { { point matter to this Meeting [ am bound to deal with his 














qu f | 
wehite { t ot lvice with some delicacy. I said to him, ‘‘ Do noi 
course t 7 | 1] me if you think what I am asking is a question 
very likely \ | 1] I s id not put to you. But is it advisable for us to 
various Associations of | » to the Privy Council and ask for an amendment 
Associations uld b t t t ‘ uw Charter I explained to him, very shortly. 
vere stror | t the proposal was. He spoke very highly of thi 
liamen { and said, *‘ What you say is right; the pro 
the f \ sal to take in a Society of a certainly inferior position 
encie | } u n would mean that you would be extending 
ferred sad res of the Royal Charter to a body without 
;' am | that is a very serious thing for you to con 

he expe , it It might lead to an inquiry, and it is not a 

nothing lt R ‘ r have an inquiry about a Charter.’’ And 
of Archite Bie | ft it there. I do not think this Institute should 
where <4 | thing to jeopardise our Charter. And when we 
1 tl the } ; ( ler if this proposal were passed, it is so disliked 
pure fu ther uuld be a protest to the Privy Council 
it P I, lit ny members of the Institute, is it wortl 
tions ; ¢ {ut} ‘ B t ng this risk in tl face Of so strong an opposi- 
Bo a stall a { When vou make a bargain, you ask what you 
fa ties ) s } u cet for it. We are going to get very little 
donv to the man who haat t er it ery nice for the Society of Architects ; they play 
hie rt You put in < | Authorities the ¢ e ‘* Heads [ win; tails vou lose.”” We don't 
arc} t in It has been said that we want to go 


illow larve capitalist , I lends \ ve want to admit this antagonistic Society 
l friends of our enemies. If we do that, we 


to proceed vithout Ap} rl i\ ma Make f 


make enemies of ont friends, because this pro 











stations. the Lo Aut he ( rchitect . 

to act with the « ; : f posal is intensely disliked by many of the younger mem 
it Manchester creat st e t 1 b ho think their pe sition is going to be damaged, 
mpany emy 6 ‘ RB t} t is Imitted that the status of the Institute will be 
Local Authority must em) | Local lamaged for a time, but it is said that it will get right 
Authority will s \\ of the the end It is an obvieus fact that we may neve) 
rates Vo ive , { wat ret registration. I was one of the first to advocate 
hic] ld registration [ spoke in favour of registration twenty 
the oe } t th t t ¢ Vv rs ure nd | Vas laughed at. But if vou lower the 
; | R () { } hed status of the Institute you lower its influence, and you 
Institut tut f Ci sl d think very seriously of this. I do not think it 
} hes hodies iid help us in the slightest if we admitted th 
; lov Society [ support the amendment to refer this pro 
: the G , Lathoritias. pos back for further consideration. Proper ovei 
" P t ¢ ) ane tures should be made to big people who are likely ti 
the ear of Memb i y ho ppose us, and then we might think of these little 

( | ( people afterwards 
ther tl Mr. W. R. Davince [A.]: After the exceedingly 


The ; lamaging indictment by the last speaker, T do not think 
touch on the legal points. The Council them 


S ty « \ t aT [ need 

















THE INSTITUTE AND THE 


selves admit that the proposals must damage a large 
number of members of the Institute, and I venture to 
say that if every member here looks into the proposals, 
he will find that there is no class of member which will 
not be damaged in another. When 1 
received this notice paper I was inclined to think that 
the Council were right in their proposals. But if you 
look into the scheme you will find that not only is in 
justice done to every ¢ lass, but an outside body is to be 
illowed to nominate 100 Fellows to the highest class 
this Institute without a murmur from anyone, either 
on the ¢ veneral body. This same out 
side kody is also to be allowed to propose an unlimited 


some Way or 


‘ouncil or in the 


number to come into the Licentiate class, and then, 
without a word from the general body, by the approval 
alone of the Council, they are to be transferred direct 


to the Fellowship. It is a gross injustice to all ow 
existing Liceutiates. 
The PRESIDEN’ 
an examination ? 
Mr. Davipce : 
justice remains. 


Will you add that there has to be 
After examination. But the same in 
‘**No.’’) Those who say ‘*No ”’ have 
not read it. The next point, the injustice to the Asso 
iates, has been very ably dealt with by Mr. Needham 
Wilson himself. It for itself. But the oppo- 
sition from Associates, but from the 
united the Institute. And the injustice 
not The Students of this Institute 
have spent years studying for the Preliminary 
Intermediate Examinations will have added to 
number other students, with no greater abilities, 
all of whom are to be exen pted from the Pre liminary, 
ind many of them from the Intermediate. What for’ 
Is that fair’ he first and most important point of all 
whether all this sacrifice is necessary ’ Ts there any 
professional institution that registration 
vhich has felt it necessary to absorb every other pro 
Not one. The medical profession has 
been touched upon by a previous speaker. He kiuows 
there are many bodies in the medical profession whic h 
are united for registration purposes, but for no othe 
purpose. We are anxious to unite with everybody who 
vill help us in the work we have in hand. But we do 
necessity for this amalgamation. I need 
the way in which the Council then 
selves are divided on the point. I need not emphasise 
the point that this document itself bears evidence of 
very great diversity of opinion, and should be referred 
back to the Council for further consideration. * 
Mr. G. L. Erxincron [A.]: The amendment is that 
this Agreement referred hack. I appeal to 
all here to exan clauses in the Agreement 
is business men. sub-section (c). the docu 
ment Institute shall provide 
ppolntiments Tor tne senior members of the 
Society's salaried staff.” I desire to point out that 
iuder Section 16 of the Charter of 1887 such a matter 


speake 
comes net the 
backbone of 
does stup there. 
who 
ind 


thei 


pe SSCSSCS 


fession il body ° 


ot see the 


b Loe h unohn 


should be 

ime certain 
On Page 3, 

i The R yal 

he t.wo 


savs: 





Mi Davidge, in some concluding remarks, re ferred to a 
liscrepancy in the In Papers as to the date of King 
Edward’s Supplemental Charter, which in the Notice Paper 
for the Meeting of Sth January (page 5) is given as “11th 
January 1909,” while in the KaALENDAR (page 40) it appears as 
“21st December 1908.” It has to be explained that intimation 
was received from the Privy Council that the King had ap- 
proved the grant on the “21st December 1908 "see JouRNaI 
1) Jan. 1909, p. 176). This was assumed to be the date of 
the grant, and the Charter till now has always been cited as 
f that date. The Letters Patent under the 
however bear the date “11th January 1909,” and the solicitors 
advising that this is the official date it was so cited in the 
Notice Paper. For the future therefore the year of King 





itute 





Great Seal 


Edward’s Supplemental Charter will be given as 1909 instead 
f 1908.—Ep. 
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rests entirely with the Council, and the general body 
has powe1 lo relieve the Council of its responsi 
l es i Charter. The Charter is to be 
cvel Ide ) respects, adi Ittedly. You are 
Le sing that by: ying tor a Supplemental Char- 
te but the Council is not seeking, in that Supple 

ental Charter, the equis power tor the general 











asstune ally respolisibillbly now vested sviely 1 
the Council. This Meeting cannot pass the proposed 
Agreement in this forn lf it did, any member not 
hel present, 01 t a party t t would have a right 
f redress against the Council and against the Ins 
tute for having proceeded trary to the Royal Cha 
ter now in force. Another point | desire to make als 
Sri > li¢ feeble ty ill V nh 
dratted | Ss} ded that the assets 
shall be applied to payme 
Institute is to mi good any 

iSsLOn e wer nlorined t 
ine lat ties nd that there 
ol e Institute’s funds being 
be remembered that s Societ 

ited liability company, W 
ud What Is there to prevent 1 
abilities, or otherwise disposi 


rval between the signature 





the wind up of the Society 
lged | his Agreement t 
len \ It is al urd t ( 
o al tects, 1 hn ol Le we 
ot bus ssl { should be 

creement | dealing i 

\y ent only b ise other speakers have d th 

ts principles, and | think that if this Meeting will 


regard it in a business light they will see there 1s 
every necessity to support this amendment and refer 
hole the Council tor re 

! On a former occasion, as stated in the Councils 
Statement of Policy, a Draft Bill for the Registration 
of Architects was submitted, and more or less carried 


the w! matter back to nsidera 


During that discussion—and it is on the minutes ot 
{ Meeting---you, Mr. President, undertook to make 


ch had been made 


i note of certain suggestions wh 

relati to the w yrding ot the clauses of that Dratt 

Bill. You undertook further that the Council should 
them consideratio1 Several months have elapsed 


be tore us 


undertaking, but the auses come 

as before, and we 
ier the Counc il have 

* not L support heart 

endment proposed by Mr. 

Professor Beresrorp Pite [/ 

Peach’s amendment, be 9 

to include a Draft Bill in the Agreement, for the reason 

that the Draft Bill does not conform with the unanimous 


> same torm are leit quite 
Piven COl- 


» dark as to w 


to them 


het 
The 
oO t 





I 
I 
J 





ish to support Mr. 





ause I think it is inadvisable 


decision of the Institute. Mr. Gibson, in his masterly 
speech, on which I should like most heartily to cor 
: . 

grat » him, as I congratulate myself on being present 


Northerner 





it. skated with all the skill of a 









lear 1 } 
over the exceedingly thin ice of sub-section J Sec- 
ion 1V. of the Report presented in March 1907. Ot 
vou will not find sub-section # here It is care- 
ully excluded. If you go back to the Report of the 
Registration Committee appointed by the Institute—a 
report which was in the nature of a compromise In yrdet 


influences 
Tal 


to get the which existed in the Institute 
behalf of registra 
tion, a report which carried many with it who otherwise 
would not be converted to the principle at all—that 
Report was adopted by the Institute with the express 
exclusion of the requirement that public bodies should 
employ : of the Royal Institut Theretove lL 
suggest that when this comes up again the Report of the 


marsha led as as yx ssible on 


tior 


1 men be 

























Revis ration ( l 
teld by Mr. Gibs 
laid before the s 
sub-section J sy 


movement | 
movement to 2 
report wh 

t consideratio I 
on that account, ar 
support Mr. Pe 


. think, that the \ 
purpose of ¢ Ludi 
Vi RK. J. ANG 
be forthwith put ( 
Mr. W. H. Buri 
Sir Asto \\ ( > 
t ry 2 wtar t 
nily, b | } 
scheme ra ra 
it is bett 










b reas i { 
plainly 
numbe 
tration 
eXI1sts a tele 
feelir or th bp. 





















the arcl l 
and that s 
IDpProve f 
ld not } 

} } 





include the details 





ment. 






very sorry there a s 






in a most. p2 
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We are if a Registration Bill to this Agreement, because we 
matter was feel sure that if the Society of Architects come in they 
lous. Si should come in on an equality with us. If not, the 
lefinite Bill will be a constant source of friction between us. 

is a JL do not think any Parliament would pass a Bill in- 

ll uding these provisions with regard to Local Authori- 
Further ties. very Council will get hold of their Member and 
le; and tell him that if this Bill comes up he must vote against 

lL beg t it. And he would certainly do so. You would have 
I them against you over that point, and against you 

for the i most other points. It is reasonable that we should 
n—and I think it is only a friendly thing that 

bnent ve should ascertain—the feeling of the Engineers and 

» eyors with regard to it. I am told they are hot 


friendly to a proposal of this sort. If they are not, | 
L spe think we should break the ground first by finding out 
from them why they oppose it, and see whether it would 
be possible to bring in some Bill which they would 
I thin not oppose. Otherwise it is hopeless to attempt to pro 
scus ote a Bill and think we could carry it; yet if we failed 
e shall have brought these men in, and it will be said 


suite that we have not done what we promised. It will be 
large said that we ought to have done it, and that we have 
regis ! gone the right way about it. I have many othe 





xs to say, but at this late hour it is better to 
al entre my remarks on that one point, and I sincerely 
st it hope that you will meet the general feeling by agreeing 
reconsider this proposal and take it back for this 








he Presipent : [t is now ten o'clock, and as we can 
Agree not go on much longer it will probably be the simplest 





in thing if we adjourn now, and in the meantime before 

ve meet again the Council will consider this proposal 

Society of Mr. K. Gammete [A.]: I rise on a point of order. | 

upprove heard a resolution properly proposed and_ properly 

of seconded. But it was quite rightly, by your courtesy, 

>) that Sir Aston Webb was heard. We are very 

the ky to have had such a splendid criticism of this 

t d I question from him. <A gentleman, however, at the back 

pi ple of me asked whether it was strictly in order, and I 

representing submit that it was not. 

tl t The Prestpent: The meeting evidently wishes to 

ether we vote upon the question, and I have no desire to prevent 

ind it. Therefore, I put this matter to the vote. Mr. 
sideration, Peach, will you kindly repeat your amendment ? 

mn to Mr. Peacn : The amendment is that the Agreement 

d Agree be referred back to the Council for further considera 





The Prestpenr: On two points, 1 think you said, 


h has particularly 
by several Mr. Peacu: It has been put on three points—on the 
Ss proposal matter of including the Bill and the Charter and the 
I bound t Arbitration clause. 
a the Mir. GAMMELL : It is the whole thing. 
s the B Mv. ELKINGTON : I supported the amendment on the 
m} itions distinct understanding that it meant what it said—that 
Bil Al the prope sed Agreement be referred bac k. 
l are they Mr. SHepHearpD: As a matter of personal explanation, 
I do not [ believe I am in order, Sir, in telling the meeting what 
mmit our I understood was the amendment I seconded. J unde 
a the stood Mr. Stanley Peach to move the reference back to 
great?l the Council of the Agreement embodied in their Reso 
Institute would lution which embraces the whole of the subject matte 
I Imit that on the notice paper. That is what I understood in 
But seconding the amendment. 
Bill in Mh Peacu : With the permission of my seconder, 
ble p2 isk you to take it back on the whole thing. 
ver) The Prestpent: I put it to the vote. The amend 
ng. | nent is that the whole matter be referred back to the 
ve Council for further consideration. 
ip} é O show of hands, the amendment was carried by 
\rchitects a large majority. 


det The Meeting then terminated 








